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FOREWORD 



The final Report to the Committee on Administration of 
Training Programs is in two parts of which this is the 
second. This volume is not intended to stand alone. 

To thoroughly understand the Report this part must be 
read with Part One which includes rec jmmendations as 
well as findings in a summarized and capsulized form. 

Part Two contains no recommendations. 

This volume describes in detail the methodology of the 
study, the detailed data found at the Federal, State 
and local levels and the analysis of that data. It is 
intended for those persons who wish to have a complete 
documentation of what was done and what was found. It 
also contains a series of tables which were developed 
to explicate the data generated from a number of sources. 
These tables have been updated to January 1968> where 
appropriate or feasible. 



Arthur Greenleigh 



February 20, 1968 
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Chapter I 
METHODOLOGY 



FURFOSB ANV SCOPE 

The technical specifications for this study directed that 
its principal purpose be to determine if there is waste, 
duplication, and inefficiency in administering federally 
supported training programs as many individual programs. 

The study was commissioned and designed as a resource for 
the Committee on Administration of Training Programs, to 
provide it with data and analysis required for its delib- 
erations. 

The programs in the Committee ' s purview have grown rapidly 
in number, magnitude, and scope in recent years. The 
growth has been accompanied by diversity in administrative 
structures and procedures. The administrative structure 
for any one training program is often complex; for all 
training programs taken as a total system, the picture is 
even more complicated. A major objective of the study, 
therefore, was to describe and analyze the varieties of 
administrative structures and processes, and to include*^ 
recommendations for simplification and coordination where 
required for the more efficient conduct of training pro- 
grams. 

The framework of the study and its time constraints did 
not contemplate program analysis and evaluation going beyond 
the administrative issues. But the study design did include 
a modified program analysis to the extent that (a) it was 
not separable from the administrative analysis, and (b) it 
was related to the impact of administrative arrangements on 
the content and reach of the programs. 

An analysis at each of the administrative levels — Federal, 
regional, State, and local — was planned, because of the com- 
plexities and variations in (a) the processes by which pro- 
grams reach the local community, and (b) the populations to 
be served. 



The study found that about 30 programs fell within the 
logical scope of the Committee's review, and focused on 
these. Emphasis was on the programs within the adminis- 
trative purview, jointly or singly, of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of Labor, and 
Office of Economic Opportunity. These comprised virtually 
all the programs, and clearly the major ones. 

The contract for the study was signed on June 9, 1967, 
and work was begun at once. The California and Missouri 
interviews and observations were completed by September 
in the main. The Final Report is dated February 20, 1968 
but was preceded by (a) progress reports to the Committee 
at monthly intervals, and (b) presentation to the Commit- 
tee of recommendations and summary findings in December 
1967 and January 1968. 



nOCEVURES ANV RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS 



The analysis was directed essentially to answering two 
basic questions: 

% 

•How are the programs administered? 

•To what extent is there waste, duplication, 
and inefficiency in their administration as 
many individual programs? 

The answers demanded: 

•A wide-ranging inquiry which would not over- 
look circumstances and considerations related 
to, although not part of, the administrative 
processes. 

•A painstaking acquisition of factual data. 
Information on programs and procedures was 
available in only limited and fragmentary 
form. 

•An identification of the reality and totality 
of the administrative processes. The actual 
procedures by which prpgrams were administered 
had to be traced— or, more literally, tracked 
down — from the Federal level where they orig- 
inated down to the local level where they 
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operated. Published procedures were 
variously unavailable, incomplete, obso- 
lete, or at variance with actual practice. 



FEDERAL ASSESSMENT 



Information was sought for the relevant programs on such 
topics as legislative authorization, purpose, scope, tar- 
get population, types of program offerings, administrative 
structure, funding, numbers served, program results, inter- 
relationships and linkages with other training programs. 

Extensive interviews took place with more than 50 top 
administrators and program staff officers in Washington, 

D. C. Program information and insights were sought for 
topics identified in a specially developed interview 
guide. The topics included such administrative categories 
as program delegation, intraprogram administration, fund- 
ing procedures, coordination between programs, administra- 
tive relationships among different governmental levels. A 
re^^iew of the program itself was also made, including 
questions about the estimated universe of need, records of 
trainee characteristics and achievements, placements and 
follow-up, reporting and evaluation mechanisms. Adminis- 
trcn ors were invited to express their opinions of the pro- 
gram's major problems, causes, and solutions. 

Documentary materials and reports were acquired during the 
interviews and from other sources. These were analyzed in 
terms of schedules specially designed to extract the most 
significant data and array it in the most meaningful form. 



REGIONAL ASSESSMENT 

More than 25 regional administrators and staff of Federal 
agencies in the Kansas City and San Francisco offices were 
interviewed. The selection of these regions coincided with 
the designation of the State of California and the State of 
Missouri as the field sites. 

Officials in Washington, D. C. who were involved in admin- 
istering the regional structures, special representatives 
or consultants to the regional offices/ and members of 
regional coordinating bodies were among others who were 
contacted. 
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The specially devised interview guides for this stratum 
covered such topics as the functions of the regional 
offices, the division of responsibilities with other 
levels, services provided by regional offices, and the 
possible impediments to effective administration at this 
level (including such areas as funding, refunding, staff— 
r P^ 09 ^ 3 cam guidelines) • Regional respondents were also 
asked to provide information on the relations maintained 
with other agencies and training programs, the effective- 
ness of coordinating arrangements. Their opinions were 
^^vited on the extent and causes of waste, inefficiency, 
and duplication. 



^LECTION OF STATES AND CITIES FOR ON-SITE STU DY 

, 

The study design stipulated that two States, and two 
cxtxes in each of the States, would be selected for 
intensive study . The purpose was to observe the actual 
operations of programs in local communities and ascertain 
the impact, at the grass-roots level, of the entire chain 
of administrative procedures. The two-State selection 
was not posited as a sample of any kind. It was a micro- 
cosm, viable within the limitations of time and money 
allocated for the study, which could provide insight into 
the realities and significantly enhance identification of 
major administrative problems. 

The selection of California and Missouri was made in con- 
sultation with the Committee on Administration of Training 
Programs, in accordance with criteria which were discussed 
and agreed upon: (1) widely separated geographic areas; 

(2) urban population swelled by rural migration; (3) ethnic 
diversity in labor force; (4) substantial numbers of dis- 
advantaged persons in the community; (5) active job training 
programs with range of effectiveness, from outstanding to 
®i©d.iocre; (6) communities with particularly interesting pro- 
grams or situations, as suggested by the Committee and by 
HEW, Labor, OEO, etc.; (7) inclusion of some communities 
with operational Job Corps and QIC; (8) not in areas incom- 
patible with time constraints of this study, because of size 
or situations (e.g., city population of more than two 
million, or particular hostility to outside surveys) ; (9) 
not in areas grossly untypical with respect to State admin- 
istrative structure; (10) not in the six-State group where 
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Greenleigh Associates was simultaneously conducting a 
study for the U. 5. Employment Service, bearing on re- 
source materials and staff training for the Human Resources 
Development Program — Arizona, Florida, Massachusetts, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia. 

The selection of Oakland and Fresno and St. Louis and 
Springfield as the four cities for field studies was 
similarly made in consultation with the Committee- The 
relevant criteria was that there be one medium-size city 
and one in a more rural setting in each State. The pref- 
erence for adjacency of Job Corps was satisfied by the 
Parks Job Corps Center near Oakland and the St. Louis Job 
Corps Center for Women. 



STATE ASSESSMENT 



Field work in the two States, and in the encompassing 
regions as well, was preceded by CAMPS meetings at the 
regional lf,vel in San Francisco, and at the State level 
in Kansas City. These sessions were specially arranged 
with the cooperation of CAMPS chairmen and representatives 
from participating agencies. They provided an opportunity 
to explain the role of CATP and the purpose of its con- 
tractor's study. They served to introduce the study staff 
to key administrators in the area. The discussions at the 
CAMI*S sessions were a valuable "kick-off" for the field 
work, covering a wide range of topics relevant to the study. 

Subsequently, about 20 individual interviews were held 
in Sacramento and Kansas City with officials of the State 
Employment Service, State Departments of Education, Welfare, 
and Vocational Rehabilitation. The specially devised inter- 
view guides for State officials referred to the functions of 
the State offices, the division of responsibility with other 
levels. State planning, funding, refunding, evaluation, 
barriers to effective administration, coordination among 
programs at the State level. Documents requested at the 
State level included CAMPS State plans, program guidelines 
supplied by State offices to local projects, reporting forms 
required by State offices, program data reported to State 
departments. State respondents were also invited to give 
their opinions on the extent and causes of waste, inefficiency 
and duplication. 



ASSESSMENT AT THE' LOCAL PROJECT LEVEL 



Within each of the four cities, field analysts collected 
information first-hand on virtually every training program 
within the scope of the study. A series of interviews 
were held with project administrators and staff personnel, 
trainees, and persons in related agencies and organizations. 

About 100 persons were interviewed, exclusive of the inter- 
views with trainees. 

Observations were made of program activities, procedures, * 

and facilities. Specially designed research instruments 

were utilized, including interview guides, observation 

schedules, and resource materials for field analysts. t 

The central issues dealt with (a) the adequacy of man- 
power efforts in terms of the community need, (b) the 
major barriers to program effectiveness imposed by ad- 
ministrative procedures and regulations, and (c) the 
types of coordination and linkages that exist among pro- 
grams at the local level. 

The detailed examinations at the local level sought to 
discover the manner in which training programs and services 
are actually delivered in the local community, and to elicit 
information on the most important problems in administration. 

In the field and at headquarters, relevant information 
about the community’s population, labor market, and man- 
power problems was assembled. 

Field staff at the local level included a specialist in 
vocational education. He served in addition to the persons 
whose expertise and experience included public administra- 
tion, government, education, job training, community or- 
ganization, economic analysis. 

SURVEYS IN BIX ADDITIONAL CITIES 

Reference was made earlier to the six-State group where 

Greenleigh Associates was simultaneously conducting a study 

for USES, bearing on the HRD program. Field analysts were 

at work in Boston, Dallas, Huntington, Miami, Phoenix, and * 
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Seattle, meeting with local ES personnel and officials 
in community programs and agencies, including job train- 
ing programs. The interview guides and questionnaires 
developed for these six cities were augmented in order 
to provide information on (a) Employment Service relation- 
ships with local training programs; (b) the training pro- 
gram spectriom, including such topics as the programs* 
scope, type, relationships, impact on total community 
needs, and problems reported by administrators. Almost 
200 persons in the Employment Service and local training 

, programs conferred with Greenleigh field analysts for 

topics reported in this study. 

> 

DOCUMENTARY MATERIALS 

Documentary materials were acquired throughout the study. 
These included reports, statistical records, evaluations, 
memoranda, and forms. Some of these served for reference 
and orientation in the field; all were relayed to the 
headquarters staff for utilization in description and 
analysis. 

Another major source for analysis was the relevant legis- 
lation. This was studied to ascertain each program's 
legislative mission, target population, types of services 
authorized, administrative arrangements specified, re- 
quirements on use of funds. State participation, report- 
ing and evaluation, etc. 

The administrative regulations, program manuals, and 
guidelines for sponsors were obtained and analyzed for 
most of the programs. These materials were studied for 
information on administrative structure and procedures, 
pregram standards, admission requirements, eligible 
activities, and the administrative interpretations of 
program purposes and goals. 

The most recent program and agency reports at all four 
levels were collected where available and used as a source 
of program statistics and measurement. Other program 
statistics were supplied in varying degrees of complete- 
ness by agency administrators and project sponsors. 
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Ths Cooperativ6 Araa Manpower Plans for the reg’ions t 
States, and cities involved in the study were analyzed 
for information on future plans, and the considerations 
on which government planning was based. 

Additional documentary sources were the materials gen- 
erated by the House and Senate Labor Committees, which 
were giving lengthy consideration in 1967 to programs 
authorized under the Economic Opportunity Act . Mate- 
rials included Committee hearings, testimony, consult- 
ants* reports, and reports and recommendations of the 
Committees themselves. 



FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

The inadeguacy of statistical data on trainees, at the 
local level, was underscored by the unavailability of 
data to conduct the follow-up contemplated in the 
original design of the study. It had been planned to 
select for follow-up study a five percent random sample 
of trainees registered in selected programs six months 
earlier. 

The follow-up was not possible for these reasons, singly 
or in combination; 

1. Most of the local projects surveyed had not been 
operating for as long as six months. In fact, 
many of them were just getting underway. 

2. Few of the programs maintained records which were 
adequate for follow-up purposes. Dropouts were not 
clearly identified. Post-training referrals and/or 
status were not known, 

3. Addresses of trainees were at best not sufficient. 

Even where projects maintained lists of trainees* 
names and addresses, it was pointed out that 
address-changes were not often recorded while the 

traineo was still enrolled, and never recorded ^ 

after termination of training. 

Consideration was given to an alternate procedure: a V 

follow-up in any one large-scale project which main- 
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tained more adequate records. Inquiries and conferences 
were held with HDC in St. Louis concerning the retrieval 
of follow-up data from its Job Bank and Control Center 
records. The data would not have met all the initial 
specifications insofar as the HDC data were (a) not 
available for the six month period originally called for; 

(b) did not include projects outside the HDC aegis; 

(c) referred essentially to a counseling-plus-referral- 
to-training sequence rather than a training experience 
as such. Additionally, responsible persons in the St. 

« Louis job training complex requested that follow-up mail 

or other inquiries should not go to program dropouts or 
even to participants in past programs. They felt that 

> the already-grave local situation could be seriously 

worsened by renewed contacts which in many instances 
would only be reminders of failure. In any event, data, 
were not available within the CATP*s time constraints.^ 



CATP MEETIlfIGS: TESTIMONY AlflB SITE-OBSERVATIONS 

The Committee's monthly meetings convened, variously in 
Washington, New Haven, New York, Oakland, Chicago, and 
New Orleans. At each meeting, a series of persons were 
invited to talk with the Committee about their experi- 
ences and views on job training programs and related 
matters. Appearances were made by about 100 witnesses 
from diverse sectors concerned with job training problems. 
Included were government administrators and policymakers 
at the Federal and other levels, project directors and 
administrators, program participants, comraunity leaders, 
minority group representatives, civil rights workers, 
religious leaders, educators, academicians, etc. 



i^In a letter to Greenleigh Associates dated November 9, 

1967, the Director of HDC Data Control Center advised 

that: "Our Committee on Computer Services has considered 

your request and has instructed me that your order must 
take its place behind eleven (11) other priority orders 
for computer programming. The best estimate I can make 

at this time for starting on your project is early January 

1968. " 
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In New Haven and Oakland the Committee visited project 
sites to observe training facilities and procedures, 
and talk with program administrators and enrollees. 

Senior representatives from Greenleigh Associates were 
privileged to attend the meetings and make the site 
visits. The information and insights developed in these 
sessions were a valuable adjunct to the contractor's in- 
dependent research. 

Similarly, the documentary materials acquired by the 
Committee's Research Director for the information of the 
Committee members were made available to the study staff. 

Additionally, senior representatives from Greenleigh 
Associates accompanied CATP Chairman Vivian, Member 
Marshall, and Research Director Briggs to an exploratory 
session on cost/benefit analysis with a distinguished 
faculty group from the Industrial Relations Research 
Institute of the University of Wisconsin, at Madison. 



FRBSElflTATIOUS TO THE COMMITTEE 

Greenleigh Associates presented findings to the Committee 
at various stages of the study, in the form of prelimi- 
nary reports and a final report. The preliminary reports 
included a statement of work in process and the proposed 
content of future reports. 

The content of the individual reports reflected both the 
requirements set forth in the contract and the specific 
requests of the Committee at its periodic meetings. All 
the preliminary reports included extensive tables, de- 
signed to present the massive data gathered for the 
Committee in analytical and synoptic form. 

The report dated September 20, 1967 contained a general 
listing of the universe of programs and their significant 
characteristics with respect to amounts of funds, target 
populations, program offerings. Differences and simi- 
larities among the more significant programs were dis- 
cussed. The administrative structure, including agency 
authority and funding procedures, was outlined. Varia- ^ 

tions in regional configurations and regional offices for 
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agencies involved in the administration of training 
programs, and some of the resultant problems, were pre- 
sented. A description of CAMPS — purpose, composition, 
methodS“Was included. Eight pages of tables were 
appended . 

The ve-govt dated Ootobev 17, 1967, provided further 
ootiation on program content and administration, and 
reported field observations from the regional level in 
San Francisco and Kansas City. Additionally, 23 pages 
of tables referred to (a) distinguishing characteristics 
of the various programs; (b) agencies at all levels in- 
volved in the administration of each program and their 
functions; (c) relevant excerpts from the Clark Commit- 
tee's evaluation of the Economic Opportunity Act pro- 
grams. 

The Tegovt dated NovembeiP 20, 1967 gave further decailed 
accounts of the emergence and administration of the 
various programs. It discussed the distribution of pro- 
grams among existing Cabinet-level agencies. It included 
an estimate of the dimensions of need for manpower and 
training services , both overall and broken down into the 
needs among various subgroups of the population, and for 
various types of programs. The estimate was compiled by 
Greenleigh staff from the most recent available data 
from numerous sources. A detailed description of inter- 
agency relationships and an analysis of existing mechan- 
isms for coordination were presented. The report con- 
cluded with an exposition of the major problems which 
were identified and the types of issues involved in im- 
provement of program administration. Information gathered 
during the field surveys was cited for illustraliion. Four 
charts were presented. There were also 70 pages of tables. 
Half of these were devoted to program statistics on the 
programs fc>r which information had been supplied thus far. 
The remainder included (a) major characteristics of the 
programs in Oakland, Fresno, St. Louis; (b) for all DOL, 
HEW, and OEO programs the legislative basis, administra- 
tion, target population, offerings, number of enrollees, 
funding procedures. 

The vegoTt dated VeaeTiihe'^ 11 atid Deoctfibe'^ l^a 1967 (e two 
part report prepared for the Committee's December meeting) 
included a total of 23 recommendations for improvements in 



the administration of training programs/ and a summary 
of considerations on which the recommendations were 
based. A twenty- fourth recommendation was read to the 
Committee at its meeting. 

The reiport dated January 23^ 1968 presented the recom- 
mendations and summary findings, incorporating revisions 
required by the passage of the Economic Opportunity Act 
Amendments of 1967 and of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967 . These legislative changes post-dated the 
December report of Greenleigh Associates. The January 
report also included the five appendices and the glos- 
sary of acronyms which appear in the final printing of 
the Final Report dated February 1968. 

Each of the reports was issued in advance of the Commit- 
tee's monthly meetings. Senior officers and study staff 
were available at all Committee meetings for information 
or discussion on the reports and the study. 



r 
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Chapter II 

TRAINING PROGRAMS: CHARACTERISTICS 



THE UNTVBRSE OF PROGRAMS 

Programs within the scope of the Committee *s study are 
referred to in Amendment 32 as "such programs as voca- 
tional education, institutional, and on-the-job training 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act, appren- 
ticeship and training program. Job Corps, specialized 
training programs under Title II of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, work experience program, work— study program. 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, etc." 

Except for vocational education and apprenticeship, the 
programs mentioned arise from the Manpower Development 
and ining Act of 1962 or the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, as subsequently amended. 

Altogether at least 31 different programs Cstill predom- 
inantly MDTA or EOA) can be identified generically as 
federally supported job training programs. (See Table I.) 
They are administered by about 20 different Federal of 
fices, and authorized under some dozen different laws. 

Three of the programs listed (CEP, SER, Ghetto-Aid) cut 
across program lines. Functionally they may be termed 
"delivery systems"; the resources they bring to bear on 
an identified target are funded from more than one program 
source. For example, CEP is funded from MDTA, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, and Special Impact monies, as well as 
from Nelson and Scheuer. 

.-Another distinction these three programs share is that 
they do not arise — initially at least from a specific 
piece of legislation. CEP, for example, stems from the 
President's Report to Congress in March, 1967; later, 
in December, it was given legislative recognition in the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1967. 
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The 31“program listing does not include Opportunity In- 
dustrialization Centers as a "program." OIC is clearly 
of significance and importance in the job training spec- 
trum^ and receives considerable funding from Labor, OEO, 
and HEW channels. But OIC is an independent sponsor, 
rather than a "program" arising from legislative or ad- 
ministrative authority at the Federal level. 

Nor does the 31-program listing include two major manpower 
programs which provide no job training although they are 
closely linked with job training activities of other Fed- 
eral programs. One is the Human Resources Development 
Program of the Federal-State Employment Service, which 
provides recruiting, counseling and placement services. 

The second is the Neighborhood Facilities Program of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, whose mul- 
tipurpose neighborhood centers will house a variety of 
manpower and related services. 

The 31-program listing includes many in which job training 
is only a component of total activity, and not necessarily 
the major component. For example, the manpower component 
of OEO Community Action programs is listed as a "program." 

The 31-program listing includes additionally those in 
which the job training component is not carried on as a 
training activity but rather is contracted for, or pur- 
chased by, the agency for its clients. Thus, Vocational 
Rehabilitation is listed as a "program" although (a) job 
training constitutes only a portion, and not an easily 
separable one, of its services; and (b) the training is 
not provided in the same direct manner as, for excunple, 
in MDTA. 

Apprenticeship is listed as a "program" because it is 
mentioned in Amendment 32. It differs from others in 
the 31-program listing because the Federal role in ap- 
prenticeship programs does not relate to training as 
such, but only to encouraging industrial management and 
unions in the development of apprenticeship programs. 

The Federal allocation for the National Apprenticeship 
Program in fiscal 1967 was less than $10 million, and 
applied only to salaries and related costs of field per- 
sonnel of the Labor Department's Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship Training. 



Adult Basic Education under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act is listed as a "program” even though it does 
not provide job training as such. Nevertheless it is in- 
tegrally linked with job training programs, at least in 
conceptual terms. 

A great variety of approaches and procedures, and a wide 
range of funding, are encompassed in the listed programs. 
The amount of Federal funds allocated to the individual 
programs ranges from under $3 million for one, to more than 
$375 million for another. 

RELATIl/E RESOURCE ALLOCATION 



The amount of Federal money available for the programs 
for fiscal 1968 is estimated at around $1.7 billion, 
based on new obligations authorized pursuant to Congres- 
sional appropriations which were not made, in large part, 
until the end of 1967. New obligations authorized in 
fiscal 1968 are cited here as a current measure of rela- 
tive resource allocation because fiscal 1967 appropria- 
tions do not reflect current program emphasis. Individual 
programs have been expanded or cut back at different rates 
than the overall change since 1967, when total appropria- 
tions were an estimated $1.5 billion. 

An initial sorting of the programs is by the legislation, 
without reference to the administering agencies or other 
program characteristics. On this basis, three groups of 
programs account for nine— tenths of Federal resource al- 
location in fiscal 1968 (and in fiscal 1967 as well, with 
some alteration in the "mix" ) : 



Legislation from which Federal Funds 



vroarams derive 


Fiscal 1968 


Fiscal 1967 


All legislation referring 




to training programs 


100.0 percent 


100.0 percent 


1/ 

EOA- 


54.9 


53.6 


MDTA 


21.8 


24.3 


Vocational Education 


IS. 6 


14.1 


Other 


9. 7 


8.1 



1 / 

“■' Adult Basic Education is included as arising from EOA. 

It originated as Title II-B of the Economic Opportunity Act 
and is presently authorized under Title III of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act as amended in 1966. 



A further sorting of the programs is in terms of resource 
allocation ranked by individual programs. For overview 
purposes the closely related programs have been combined 
or bracketed together in the following list. 

Estimated peraent of Federal 
Program funds m FY 1968 



MDTA 


21.8 


Job Corps 


17. 2 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 


16.9 


Vocational Education 


IS. 6 


Operation Mainstream (Nelson) 


2.7 


New Careers ( Scheuer ) 


1.7 


Special Impact (Kennedy-Javits ) 


1.2 


OEO-CAP Manpower 


1.3 


Concentrated Employment Program 


6.6 


NEP, Title V-EOA 


2. 7 


WIP^ Title IV-SSA 


2.4 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
(including Voc. Rehab. -SS) 


4.2 


ABE (CAP~OEO) 


1.0 


ABE (E&SEA) 


2.4 


Indians 


1.6 


Veterans 


1.1 


Migrants 


1.0 


Apprenticeship 


0.5 


Federal prisoners 


0.2 



100.0 percent 



On this basis the MDTA programs clearly rank first. The 

ranking would undoubtedly be enhanced still further by the ** 

addition of Concentrated Employment Program funds. CEP 
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support funds are listed separately, but neither the show 
ing of funds nor their end use can be complete at this 
time in view of CEP being a delivery system rather than a 
program per se. 

The next two ranking programs are close together: Job 

Corps and Neighborhood Youth Corps. The fourth ranking 
program — Vocational Education- — is not far behind. 

The next rank goes to a group of related programs author- 
ized under the Economic Opportunity Act. This group also 
and its ranking, may be enhanced by CEP funds. 

All these programs combined (from MDTA through CEP) ac- 
count for almost four-fifths of the total allocation for 
training programs. If the top four programs alone (MDTA, 
Job Corps, NYC, Vocational Education) are combined, more 
than two- thirds of total training funds are involved. 



PROGRAM FEATUUS 



An overall view of the differences and similarities in 
the job training programs is available from Tables II-V, 
the four master tables on training programs administered 
by HEW, Labor, and OEO. (These account for the major 
share of the total programs listed in Table I.) The 
master tables are designed to permit analysis of this 
group of highly diverse programs. Although the tables 
provide great detail, the level of detail obviously must 
stop short of identifying completely all the character- 
istics of each individual program. 

The tables are not presented for the purpose of unitary 
analysis. "Unitary analysis" here means such statements 
as 'Six programs offer basic education, twelve programs 
offer prevocational training,* etc. 

It would be neither meaningful nor appropriate to (a) 
ignore the differences in program size which preclude 
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unitary reporting; and (b) overlook the double-counting 
inherent in unitary reporting. 2/ 

The value of the tables is that they provide a conspectus 
of the extraordinarily variegated universe of job training 
programs. They serve in lieu of a program-by-program 
narration, and are made available for review along with 
the textual discussion. 



CONSPECTUS 



Table II summarizes program characteristic It lists 
28 programs. (Table I includes three additional programs 
administered by agencies other than HEW, Labor, OEO. 

Table I also identifies the presence of other agencies 
in the administration of HEW, Labor, or OEO programs.) 

Program administration involves numerous bureaus, depart- 
ments, and divisions within the Cabinet-level Departments. 
These are listed in Table I but discussed in the next 
chapter dealing with program administration. 

Program offerings range from basic education to skill 
training, and include prevocational education, work ex- 
perience, vocational training, and other services var- 
iously supportive (counseling, medical services, child 
care, etc.). Virtually all the programs are multicom- 
ponent, with more than one type of program offering, but 
the mix varies greatly from one program to another. So 
does the nature of the offering. This is discussed under 
"Program Offerings” in this chapter. 



— '^For. an example of the program-size factor, note that the 
"six programs" which comprise one group may enroll more 
trainees and have larger financial appropriations than the 
"twelve programs" which comprise another group. 

For an example of the double-count element, note that "six 
programs offering basic education, and twelve programs of- 
fering prevocational training" may refer to a total of twelve 
programs, not to a total of eighteen programs, if both basic 
education and prevocational training are offered by six pro- 
grams. 
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TTCL'inee a'i'iowanQes are available in one form or another/ 
and under varying circumstances/ in all programs except 
ABE and Vocational Education. However/ the amount and 
duration of the allowances vary greatly/ as summarized 
in Table III/ and discussed under ’’Trainee Allowances” in 
this chapter. 

As for target poputattovn , most of the programs are ad- 
dressed to broadly defined target groups/ i.e. , the dis- 
advantaged, the handicapped/ the poor/ etc. A few of 
the programs are addressed to more specific target groups 
(e.g./ migrants, welfare recipients, etc.). On the whole 
the target groups are overlapping, although per se this is 
no evidence of duplication. The program offerings and 
features usually vary from one “program , to the next, even 
if both programs are targeted to the same group. In any 
event the total reach of all the programs addressed to 
the same target group falls short of serving the target 
adequately. This aspect is discussed in the chapter on 
Universe of Needs. Additional discussion of ’’Target 
Populations” appears on pp. 20-23, 

With respect to bases for funding for many of the pro- 
grams, funds are distributed to the States (but not 
necessarily administered through the States) according 
to a stipulated allotment formula. But the basis for 
apportionment of Federal funds to the States varies 
greatly, as shown in Table IV. In MDTA the criteria 
relate to size of labor force, extent of unemployment, 
relationship to insured employment. In NYC the criteria 
are population, unemployment, and family income levels. 

In Vocational Education the age distribution, per capita 
income, and vocational education needs are considered in 
the apportionment. 

Matching requirements are stated in many programs, but 
not called for in some others (e.g., E&D generally, WEP- 
Title V, Job Corps, etc.). The amount of matching re- 
quired varies considerably, as Table V shows. The range 
goes from 50 percent matching required in Vocational 
Education to 10 percent in MDTA, NYC, New Careers/ Special 
Impact/ ABE. In Vocational Rehabilitation the matching 
requirement is generally (but not always) 25 percent. 




TARGET POPULATIONS 



Each program has its own target population, not always 
clearly defined — along with its own eligibility require- 
ments, program offerings, approach, and procedures. In 
broad terms all the programs relate, to a varying degree, 
to the low- income/low- education population. But so broad 
a generalization obscures the real differences which 
separate the programs, and confront potential progreim ^ 
sponsors and trainees. 

The kind of classification which is feasible is not 
altogether satisfactory, but it does make possible a 
sorting of the programs by target population. If pop- 
ulations are classified in enough detail to fairly rep- 
resent the target of each program, discrete segmentation 
is not possible. For example, some programs can be 
identified as aimed at the "unemployed, underemployed or 
low skill" and others as reaching to the "disadvantaged 
and hard-core." The two categories are not mutually ex- 
clusive. The unemployed worker is not necessarily "dis- 
advantaged and hard-core" although the "disadvantaged" 
worker is very likely to be unemployed. 



In any event, commingled headings provide the best fit 



for classifying the training 
tion on a preliminary basis: 

Unemployeds under- 
employed or low skill 

Disadvantaged and 
hard-core 



programs by target popula- 

Physically and 
mentally handicapped 

Prisoners 



General population Migrants 

(not necessarily un- 
employeds underem- 
ployeds or low skill) 

Welfare recipients American Indians 



Veterans Spanish-Americans 

Still another heading — Youth — can be identified as a sub- 
classification wherever appropriate. 
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Even with the commingled headings, programs must be 
classified under more than one heading because they are 
in fact addressed to more than one population. 

An additional complication in classifying the programs 
is that target populations are frequently shifting. The 
legislation may identify a target population, and admin- 
ist^rative emphasis may alter it somewhat. The alteration 
may be prospective. Or it may be unrealized, i.e., pro- 
mulgated at the Federal level, but not wholly implemented 
at the local level. For example. Adult Basic Education- 
E&SEA has as its target!/ adults whom the legislation 
defines as "any individual who has attained the age of 
eighteen" and who does not have a certificate of gradua- 
tion from a secondary education school or an equivalent 
level of education. The administering Federal agency 
describes the target population in terms which could be 
considered "disadvantaged" : the unemployed, underem- 

ployed, and welfare recipients, with less than eight 
years of formal schooling, but priority for less than 
fifth-grade education.—/ At the local level, ABE 
programs are frequently not targeted to the disadvan- 
taged. 

As a practical matter these complications have been re- 
solved by classifying the programs on the basis of the 
best information now available as to the programme actual 
direction. The classification appears in Table VI. The 
roughness of the classification is compounded by the 
roughness of the sorting; different judgments could pro- 
duce different assignments of the programs to the broad 
headings which are used. 



^Within the context of the legislation, where the mission 
is ''to encourage and expand basic educational programs for 
adults to enable them to overcome English language limita- 
tions, to improve their basic education in preparation for 
occupational training and more profitable employment, and 
to become more productive and responsible citizens." 

Adult Basic Education Branch, Office of Education, HEW, 
"Objectives and Operation of the Adult Basic Education 
Program" (not dated) . 



About 11 programs can be identified in which the target 
population is the "disadvantaged and hard-core/* (over 
and above programs which are aimeid at particular segments 
of the disadvantaged) . The list includes such major pro- 
grams as Neighborhood Youth Corps, Job Corps, and the 
Concentrated Employment Program. 

In at least another five programs the target population is 
identified as in part the "disadvantaged and hard-core." 
MDTA-Institutional & OJT are so identified because the 
national training goal since 1966 has aimed at directing 
55 percent of the training effort to reclaiming the hard™ 
core unemployed . 

As for "Youth," there are three programs specifically 
targeted to young people: 

1. Job Corps, for ages 16-21.-^ 

2. Neighborhood Youth Corps, for ages 16-21 in out-of- 
school programs,—/ and "of an age equivalent to that 
of students in [the ninth through twelfth grades of 
school] " for in-school youth. 

3. Work-Study, for ages 15-21. 

A fourth program — Apprenticeship is not specifically 
targeted to youth but generally draws on the 16-24 age 
bracket. 

Additionally, of course, the secondary- school component 
of Vocational Education is targeted to in-school youth. 

Just as "youth" programs define age limits somewhat dif- 
ferently, so do "disadvantaged and hard-core" programs 



Under the 1967 EGA Amendments the age brackets are 
"attained age fourteen but not attained age twenty- two 
at the time of enrollment." Title I, Part A, Sec. 103(1). 

y Under the 1967 EGA Amendments the NYC out-of- school 
program is subsumed in the new Work and Training Program 
for Youth and Adults, aged sixteen and over. 
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define their terms differently. There are no standard 
definitions for "disadvantaged" or "hard-core" and no 
uniform eligibility requirements. 

For example, in MDTA programming the "disadvantaged" are 
identified from the unemployed or underemployed who have 
in addition one or more of the following characteristics: 

(a) educationally deficient; (b) handicapped by physical, 
mental, or emotional disability; (c) inmate of correctional 
institution with reasonable expectation of release; (d) 
long-term unemployed, out 15 weeks or more; (e) military 
« j. 0 -j 0 Q-j^ 00 , failed to pass Armed Forces Qualification Test, 

(f) Member of a minority racial, religious, or ethnic 
group; (g) older worker, 45 years of age or over; (h) 

% b©low poverty level, in terms of annual net family income 

level criteria established bv OEO; (i) Prison releasee; 

(j) disadvantaged youth, ages 11-22 

In programs arising from the Economic Opportunity Act, the 
term "disadvantaged" is not ordinarily used but related 
factors are mentioned, such as family incoi^es below poverty 
levels,-' unemployment in various degrees,-' school drop- 
outs, low educational attainment, minority group status, and 
poverty area residence. 



— ^ CAMPS Interagency Cooperative Issuance No. 3, April 7, 

1967, p. 11-46. 

8 / Although OEO is presumed to use standard income criteria, 
the income levels specified for individual programs exhibit 
some variation. For example, in Job Corps the nonfarm family 
poverty level ranges from $1540 for a single person to $3685 
for a five-member family. The comparable range is $1600 to 
$3800 in NYC and other EOA programs administered by BWP (now 
BWTP), and also for MDTA — except MDTA Coupled, where it is 
apparently $1500 to $3500. 

^ The BWP Staff Handbook, which governs Labor-administered 
EOA programs, defines: (a) "unemployed," as not working 

regularly more than 20 hours per week; (b) "underemployed," 
as employed for less than 20 hours per week for more than 26 
consecutive weeks; (c) "chronically unemployed," as unemployed 
for over 15 weeks. 
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PROGRAM OFFERINGS 



Classifying the programs by type of training offered 
presents difficulties more formidable than those men- 
tioned in the classification by target population. The 
factors which balk discrete classification are: (a) the 

multicomponent nature of most of the programs; (b) the 
different mix of components in the various programs; (c) 
the unavailability of measurements of the mix. 

For example, many of the programs offer prevocational 
training along with work experience and/or skill training 
The different components are not provided in fixed or 
measurable quantities, such as 25/75 or any other pre- 
cise ratio. Nor is the demarcation clear among program 
components; e.g., the line between "skill training" and 
"work experience" is not firm. At the local level 
where training programs are implemented, the lines may 
become even more blurred. Considerable skill training 
may be provided in work-experience programs, and con- 
versely considerable prevocational training may be com- 
bined with skill training. The kind of training en- 
compassed in any particular type ranges widely in 
character; thus, "skill training" may be anything from 
entry-level skills to advanced occupational training. 

In broad terms, MDTA can be identified as primarily 
skill or vocational training but high level skills do 
not predominate. In MDTA-Institutional , almost two- 
thirds of trainees were in clerical-sales, semiskilled, 
and service jobs; in MDTA-OJT, more than half were in 



such jobs.i^ The vocational training in MDTA is con- 
siderably different from the vocational training pro- 
vided in Neighborhood Youth Corps, for one example, or 
in Apprenticeship, for another example. 

Reported still in broad terms, the various programs arising 
from the Economic Opportunity Act are chiefly prevocational 
and work experience with some remedial education, but the 
programs do have numerous vocational offerings for entry- 
level jobs. For example, NYC enrollees are usually placed 
with public agencies for work experience, or training for 
low-skill jobs (e.g. , building maintenance aides, clerical 
aides). In some communities, enrollees are trained for semi 
skilled and even skilled occupations.—' 



^ For the period August 1962-December 1966, the trainees 
enrolled in MDTA by occupation were distributed as follows: 



Institutional Programs On-the-Job Programs 



Skilled 


29. 8 percent 


Semiskilled 


38.9 percent 


Clerical & sales 


23. 3 


Skilled 


29. 5 


Semiskilled 


18.3 


Service 


14.1 


Service 


13. 7 


Ire- apprentice 




Technical & sub-- 




& other 


7.5 


prof. 


10.0 


Technical & 




Agricultural 


3. 7 


sub-prof . 


4.3 


Ire^appr entice 




Clerical & 




& other 


1.2 


sales 


3.7 






Agriculture 


2.0 



The 'fekilled" occupations with the largest number of trainees 
were automobile mechanic and body repairman, welder. "Semi- 
skilled" were machine operator, aircraft subassembler; 
"service" were nurse aide and orderly. 

Data from Manpower Report of the President (Washington: U.S. 

GPO, April 1967), Table F-2, p. 277. 



— The Work Training in Industry component of the NYC out- 
of- school program was inaugurated in late 1967 to provide 
on-the-job training for NYC enrollees. Presumably this will 
be subsumed by the "useful work and training" for youth and 
adults which supplants the NYC out-of-school program in the 
EOA Amendments of 1967. 



three programs are identified as not multicomponent. 

One is Adult Basic Education, which offers instruction in 

language skills and arithmetic, and provides no occupational 
training. 



Another is Vocational Education, whose offerings are almost 
entirely in skill training. High school programs train 
mostly for entry-level jobs in service, semiskilled, or some 
skilled trades. Post-high school programs concentrate on 
technical occupations (e.g,, medical technicians, nurses, 
computer operators) . Adult programs provide occupational 
training at all levels, plus refresher courses and special 

training for professionals, and include remedial education 
where necessary. 

The other single-component program is Apprenticeship, which 
offers skill training in several hundred different industrial 
occupations. As noted earlier, the Federal role in these 
programs does not relate to the skill training itself. 

The relationship between program offerings and target popu- 
lation becomes increasingly significant. Programs designed 
chiefly for the disadvantaged by necessity include remedial 
education and other supportive services. This is the case 
in Five Cities-Ghetto Aid, CEP, many EGA programs, etc., as 
distinguished from programs like vocational education which 
have a much more general focus. 



TRAINEE ALLOWANCES 

The variations are set forth in Table III. To the extent 
that trainee allowances can be reported in ascending order 
(and without stating all the conditions and variations) , 
they are arrayed as follows. 



There are no stipends or other allowances for enrollees in 
Adult Basic Education and Vocational Education. 

Welfare allotments may be supplemented by work— connected 
expenses (e.g., transportation, lunch) and supportive social 
services (such as child day care) in WEP-Title V and in CWT- 
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Title IV.il/ In WEP, enrollees who do not receive public 
assistance are paid training allowances equivalent to welfare 
payments. 

Maintenance assistance is available in Vocational Rehabilita*- 
tion. 

Room and board plus (a) $30 monthly personal allowance, (b) 
$50 readjustment allowance after enrollment of 180 days (may 
be $25 after 90 days) payable after separation for each month 
of satisfactory participation, anj (c) $75 clothing allowance 
comprise the Job Corps allowance.—/ 

The minimum rate is $1.25 per hour in Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. For NYC in- school programs the stipend is limited 
to 15 hours weekly (i.e., $18.75 per 15-hour week, or $81.25 
per month of 4.3 weeks). In another program closely anal- 
ogous to NYC in-school, but not operative at the time of the 
Greenleigh study, a lesser allowance prevailed: Work- 

Study in Vocational Educationi^ compensated enrollees 
for up to 15 hours per week during school session, with 
maximum payments limited to $45 per month or $350 per 
academic year. 

In MDTA-Institutional, the weekly allowance is equal to 
average unemployment compensation in the State. Daily 
transportation, allowances for dependents, and up to $100 
for medical assistance may also be available. Youth, 



— ^CWT has been supplanted by WIP under the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 (January 2, 1968). WIP provides allow- 
ances which contemplate some small amount beyond the welfare 
payment; variations and circumstances are set forth in Part 
One, pp. 73-77. 

13/ 

— ^ The OEO Amendments of 1967 alter the Job Corps allowance: 
personal allowance up to $35 monthly for first six months and 
$50 monthly thereafter; up to $50 readjustment allowance 
monthly for enrollees who remained in program at least 90 
days . 

14/ 

— The status of the Work Study (VEA) program is reported 
in Part One, pp. 94-95. 



ages 17-21, are limited to an allowance of $20 per week 
unless they have completed training in a NYC program. 

Minimum or prevailing wage rates apply in Community 
Employment and Betterment, New Careers, and Special 
Impact. 

Minimum wage rates apply in MDTA-OJT, or the entry rate, 
with progress increments. 

No less than half the journeyman rate applies for ap- 
prentices, plus progressive increments. 

It is difficult to make comparisons of the stipends, 
within the context of the various programs* different 
objectives (even if one overlooks the murkiness which 
often beclouds program objectives) . There may appro- 
priately be differences in stipends where income main- 
tenance is the goal, as contrasted with remuneration 
for work time or study time. Or there may be differ- 
ences in stipends appropriately related to their dura- 
tion. 



DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 

Table VII identifies the special thrust of each program. 
There are, after all, different training programs because 
there are different training needs and different kinds of 
untrained and disadvantaged people. And there are also 
different approaches which Congress has taken in its piece- 
meal approach to job training needs. The cross-sectional 
analysis of training programs, in terns of their differ- 
ences and similarities, is indispensable in dealing with 
a multiplicity of diverse programs. But cross-sectional 
analysis has to be supplemented by recognition of the 
whole program and its special nature. 

Clearly, a judgment that duplication exists can not rest 
on an identification of program similarities with respect 
to one characteristic; the similarities may be offset by 
differences with respect to a second characteristic. For 
example: Program A has the same targets as Program B — but 

not the same offerings. Prograoti A has the same offerings 
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as Program C — but not the same target. Program A has a 
particular emphasis, which is not present or appropriate . 

in either Program B or Program C. Under such circumstances^^ 
Program A would not seem to be duplicative. 

In any event, whether duplication — or waste or inefficiency — 
exists in the administration of the various programs is 
another question. Table VII relates only to the subject of 
programmatic duplication, rather than administrative dupli- 
cation. 



15 / 

— ^^This somewhat complicated illustration is really a 
simplification of the numerous variables present in vary 
ing combinations for the entire group of job training 
progrcuns . 



Chapter III 

TRAINING PROGRAMS: ADMINISTRATION 



Classification of the programs in administrative terms 
is greatly complicated by the multiplicity of arrange- 
ments <md their intricacy or obscurity. 

Some programs are administered at the Federal level by 
a single agency, others by more than one. The divi- 
sion of responsibilities may not always be clear. 

Where a single agency administers a program, more than 
one bureau within the agency may share in the adminis- 
tration. 

Administrative lines from the Federal level to the 
local communities are different for the various pro- 
grams . Some are entirely operated by State government 
agencies, within federally approved State Plans or 
guidelines; examples are Vocational Education, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Adult Basic Education (E&SEA) . 
Some programs utilize State machinery, but operate on 
a project rather than grant basis; for example, MDTA- 
Institutional operates in large part through State 
Employment Services and State Education Departments . 
Other programs are administered on a project basis 
through regional offices of Federal agencies; the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps is one example. Still other 
programs operate through direct channels from the 
Federal level to the local community; Job Corps is one 
example, MDTA "national" programs another. More than 
one channel of operation may be used in the same pro- 
gram (e.g., MDTA), as well as variations of any one 
channel . 



FUNPING 



Funding is the crucial procedure in the federally 
supported training programs, since they are essentially 
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pipelines for channeling funds into local communities 
to implement national goals . 



LEVEL OF AUTHORITY 

Table VIII identifies the level of authority (State, 
regional, or national) at which local projects are 
funded in the various training programs. Every pos- 
sible variation occurs. 



State Plans are one element in the funding level of 
authority. Some programs permit final approval of 
local projects at the State government level, if a 
required State Plan has been approved at the Federal 
level. In other programs, even with a State Plan, the 
State must have Federal approval of local projects be- 
fore it can authorize a local project. Many programs 
do not require a State Plan. 

The level of authority for funding authorization often 
depends upon the dollar amount of the local project. 
Cutoff amounts differ in the various programs . For 
example, $50,000 is the cutoff point in MDTA-Institu- 
tional programs, determining whether approval may be 
granted at the State level or if it must go to the 
regional level. The cutoff point is $100,000 in MDTA- 
OJT, for shifting the locus of approval from the re- 
gional level to Washington. The cutoff point is 
$500,000 in BWP programs (NYC, Nelson, Scheuer), 
between approval at the regional level or in Washington. 

For some programs, the level depends upon the nature of 
the program or other stated circumstances. For example, 
approval for MDTA-Institutional projects is possible at 
th.i State or regional level (under stated circumstances), 
but must go to the national level for any projects in 
excess of the State's apportionment and for all national 

contracts . 

For some programs, approval may occur at more than one 
level. It can be either the regional or national level 
(MDTA-OJT and Coupled, NYC, Nelson, Scheuer). Or it 
can be the State or national level (ABE-E&SEA) . Or it 
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can be the State, regional, or national level (MDTA- 
Institutional) . 

For other programs, approval occurs at only one level. 
It is the national level for MDTA-RAR, MDTA-E&D, CEP, 
Job Corps, Special Impact, SER, Indian Training, OEO- 
R&D, Migrants. It is the State level for Vocational 
EdjLication, Work Study, Vocational Rehabilitation. 

These variations affect coordination at the regional. 
State, and local levels. And they complicate consid- 
erably the funding of local projects. 



MPT A FRO GRAMS 

Funding of MDTA-Institutional projects is one illustra- 
tion of the variations in a single program. Eighty 
percent of MDTA Title II funds, for institutional and 
on-the-job training, are allotted to the States accord- 
ing to criteria in Title III of the Act. The remain- 
ing 20 percent may be expended by the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as they find necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of Title II; these funds are generally 
identified as the national reserve account. The na- 
tional reserve may be further increased pursuant to 
the legislative authorization which the two Secretaries 
have "to make reapportionments from time to time where 



■i/ Only the following factors are considered in ap- 
portioning funds in accordance with uniform standards : 
(1) proportion which the State labor force bears to 
total number of unemployed in U. S., (2) proportion 

which unemployed in State bears to total number of un- 
employed in U. S. in preceding calendar year, (3) lack 
of appropriate full-time employment in the State, (4) 
proportion which insured unemployed within State bears 
to total number of insured employed within the State, 
(5) average weekly unemployment compensation benefits 
paid by the State . 
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' the total amounts apportioned have not been ^ ob- 

1 ligated in a particular State, or where the State or 

I appropriate agencies in the State have not entered 

' into the necessary agreements, and the Secretaries find 

that any other State is in need of additional funds to 
cdiicicY out the programs authorized by this Act. The 
procedures for funding projects from the national re- 
serve account are not the same as procedures for proj- 
ects funded from the ”80 percent” State apportionment 

account. 

• 

Expenditure of all MDTA funds is on a project basis. 
Proposals for institutional training may originate at 
' » the local level from a need recognized by a government 

agency, civic group, nonprofit organization, or local 
manljOwer advisory group. (OJT proposals may have a 
similar origin, but their funding procedure is differ- 
ent rhan shown hereafter for MDTA-Institutional. ) The 
funding of individual projects is along the following 
lines , except for national contracts : 

•The local public employment service office verifies 
training needs for particular occupations and the 
availability of unemployed or underemployed workers 
to undertake such training. It consults with the 
local vocational education agency on the availabil- 
ity of training facilities. Local ES prepares a 
form (MT-1) to indicate the need for training, and 
sends it to the State office of the Employment 
Service. 

•The proposal is reviewed cit the State level by the 
State ES, which sends a copy to the State education 
agency. Discussions take place between interested 
State government officials. 

•The State education agency reviews the project 
proposal, and selects the local training facility 
(e.g., vocational school, junior college) that 
meets Federal training standards and can accomplish 
the training effectively. The proposal goes to the 
designated local school for development of a train- 
ing plan and budget for each course. 
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•Consultation takes place at the local level between 
the school and the ES. A training program is devel- 
oped and sent on to the State education agency. 

•The State education agency approves or revises the 
proposed training curriculum. 

•The State ES and education agencies approve, revise, 
or reject the project proposal. In some circum- 
stances their approval may be final: the States 

have authority, on administrative order, to approve 
a project up to $50,000 (or $30,000 for smaller 
States) if it is within the State's apportionment. 
However, a number of the States have elected not to 
approve any projects at the State level and they 
send all proposals to the regional office. 

•The project proposal is reviewed at the regional 
level by the BES for Labor and OE (BAVLP) for HEW. 
Project approval at the regional level is final, if 
the State has not exceeded its allocation. 

•Where the State has exceeded its allocation, the 
project may be funded from the national reserve 
account, if approved at the Federal level by the 
Manpower Administrator of the Labor Department, fol- 
lowing concurrence by Federal representatives of BES 
and HEW. 

For national contracts, a different procedure governs. 
Projects are funded from the national reserve account, 
with the sole approving authority at the national 
level . 



"'PROJECT-BY-PROJECT" OR "BLOCK" FUNDING 

T - ' 

Without regard to the level at which funding is approved, 
there are essentially two ways in which projects are 
funded = 

One is the project-by-project basis, where the admin- 
istering Federal agency must give specific approval to 
individual projects. Such approval is required for 
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MDTA, CEP, 'and the programs deriving from the E0A.2/ 

The second way in which projects are funded is the so- 
called block basis, where the Federal agency is not 
required to pass on specific projects in local commu- 
nities. The Federal agencies make grants to the States, 
after approval of a State Plan which satisfies Federal 
guidelines. The States disburse funds to the local 
communities for local operations . This is the proce- 
dure for Vocational Education, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and ABE. Fund distribution for these programs 
conforms with the grants procedure traditionally used 
in education and welfare programs . 

HEW administers the three "block" programs mentioned. 
Another of its programs in the job training group, 
where administration is shared with Labor, is adminis- 
tered on a project-by-project basis: WEP-Title V. 

Proponents of "project" approval assert it assures 
greater responsiveness to national goals . It has been 
said that many of the State governments are unable or 
unwilling to focus on the disadvantaged population, 
particularly in urban centers, which is the concern of 
so many of the Federal training programs. 

Further, the innovativeness and urgency of the programs 
have been cited as thwarting the issuance of guidelines 
which could be precise and constant to the extent re- 
quired for delegation of approval on a "block" basis. 

Critics of "project" approval submit that it fosters 
delay and red tape, and does not permit the flexibility 



1/under the EOA Amendments, passed in December 1967, 
the NYC, Nelson, and Scheuer programs will be included 
in the comprehensive work and training sequence, with- 
out the requirement for project by project approval; 
approval will be for the combined comprehensive pro- 
gram. This does not affect other EOA programs, like Job 
Corps, nor does it affect training programs authorized 
under other legislation. 



required at the local level. Additionally, the large 
question of Federal-State relationships is involved — 
or Federal-local relationships, to the extent that 
“block" grants are urged for cities, rather than 
States . J/ 

State administrators, in virtually every instance en- 
countered, maintained that funding through established 
State departments was the best procedure. A typical 
expression appears in the State of Missouri Cooperative 
Area Manpower Plan, on page 3 of its Draft submitted 
August 1967 : 

It is the desire and unanimous opinion of the 
State Committee that all manpower and related 
programs, utilizing Federal funds, should be 
first developed and planned within the State, 
after appropriate consultation, coordination, 
and cooperation with established State and 
local agencies who by their nature could, if 
adequately financed, carry out the planned 
program. 



FUND ING PERIODS 



Funding is for a one-year period in all the training 
programs, with Congress making appropriations annually. 
MDTA has greater flexibility, inasmuch as Section 305(d) 
of the Act provides that "Funds appropriated under this 
Act shall remain available for one fiscal year beyond 
that in which appropriated." 

For such well-established programs as Vocational Educa- 
tion and Vocational Rehabilitation, the one— year fund- 
ing does not seem to create operating difficulties . 



^The December 1967 EGA Amendments, cited earlier, in 
effect will make block grants available for the EGA 
comprehensive work and training program, to a prime 
sponsor in community program areas. The "community" 
may be a neighborhood, city, county, or other suitable 
base with the needed commonality of interest. 
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Even before Congress approves the annual budget for 
these programs, the States have a general idea of funds 
which will be available, based on the President's mes- 
sage and on past experience. The increase or decrease 
which takes place from year to year may cause some in- 
convenience, but does not greatly affect State planning 
even if Congressional approval of the annual budgets is 
delayed . 

For the newer and more controversial programs , the one- 
year funding period makes operations precarious . They 
operate on a year-to-year basis, often uncertain whether 
programs will be continued, and the extent to which the 
appropriations may curtail activities . The difficulty 
is compounded by Congressional delays; for example, 
fiscal 1968 appropriations for MDTA and EGA programs 
were not approved until almost half-way through the 
fiscal year. 

Under such circumstances, the one-year funding is a 
major obstacle in planning and operating local projects. 
When funding is delayed and refunding is uncertain, it 
is difficult to assemble or retain staff, enrollees, or 
facilities. Many project administrators complained 
that they were constantly involved in the funding pro- 
cedures, and that by the time approval came through 
they were already working on the application for the 
next year . 

Refunding is also a problem where a project finds that 
it needs supplementary funding. Sometimes the training 
plan has been too optimistic, costs may have been un- 
derstimated, or other judgments may have been in error. 
If the initial funding is inadequate, bailing out the 
project is a very difficult undertaking. 

In many local projects funding is approved for less 
than one year. For example, in MDTA-Inst. the approval 
is limited to the duration of the course, which may be 
only a few weeks . For Multi-Skill centers this pro- 
cedure requires constant paper work and frustrates 
smooth operations . 
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MDTA flexibility makes possible the funding of projects 
for more than one year, but the national administrators 
have been reluctant to exceed the one-year period. 
Eighteen-month funding was provided by MDTA for the Ten 
Cities -OJT-Coupled Program but is ordinarily applied 
very sparingly. 

Plans in the new Ghetto-Aid program call for 15-month 
contracts between the employer and the Federal govern- 
ment. 

A full year's operation, at the State-apportioned 
level, ie not guaranteed by MDTA procedures for State- 
apportioned funds. For the first three months, agen- 
cies are usually operating under a continuing resolu- 
tion, and few new starts can be made. During the last 
three months funds are usually frozen so far as regional 
allocations are concerned, and projects are funded from 
the national pool; unused State funds are reallocated, 
and redistributed via national contracts or State con- 
tracts subject to national approval. 

Although the purpose of the reallocation is to maximize 
utilization of funds, the reallocation process along 
with the one-year funding was widely criticized by 
regional. State, and local administrators. Many of 
them reported that they were forced to operate on a 
stop-and-go basis, and that it was almost impossible 
to plan ahead under such circumstances . 

The difficulty is not restricted to MDTA funding. In 
New York State the Westchester County Department of 
Public Welfare identified the problem in other programs 
as well : 

One of the problems with many programs is the un- 
certainty of funding. There is often a consider- 
able delay or even suspension of programs while 
new funding is being sought. This has happened 
in Basic Education, Manpower Training, and in our 
own Title V project for which approval of the 
second year's program was not received until after 
the actual starting date of the project. This can 
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create problems in recruiting prospective trainees 
and causes fear and discouragement .4/ 

In Missouri/ the funding process drew this comment: 

The universal j^roblem of insufficient funding for 
complete programming is also true in Missouri... 
Continuous program services are difficult to 
achieve as a result of unpredictable approval 
and funding procedures.-^ 



TIME LAGS 

Por local projects# the delays in funding may arise 
from the cumbersomeness of the funding procedure, de- 
lay in Congressional appropriations, changes in program 
regulations, reallocation of funds, or other reasons. 
"Other" may even be shortcomings on the part of the 
project sponsor, such as inability to complete an appli- 
cation properly. 

Although complaints abount funding delays are wide- 
spread, information on the extent of delay is fragmen- 
tary. The Clark Committee was advised by the Labor 
Department that in single MDTA projects the time be- 
tween initiation of the project and its approval , 

less than four months in 82 percent of the projects.-^ 



^county of Westchester, N.Y., Department of Public 
Welfare, Monthly Report Bulletin , June and July 1967, 

p . 2 . 

-Estate of Missouri Cooperative Area Manpower Plan 
(Draft submitted August 1967), p. 63. 

^"What is the average and the distribution of time 
reguired for the review and funding of MDTA projects? 

"According to a special 1965 study of this question, 
'data on single MDTA projects indicate that the time 
between the initiation of the project (as evidenced by 
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For MDTA-OJT projects/ the Labor Department advised 
that “contracts under $10,000 are prepared, reviewed 
and funded in 5 to 7 days; contracts under $100,000 — 7 
to 21 days; contracts over $100,000--30 to 60 days; 
national contracts — 60 to 90 days . 

The Greenleigh field studies uncovered great varia- 
tions in processing time among different programs and 
even within the same program. Instances were cited of 
funding delays substantially greater than the usual 
time intervals reported by the Labor Department. 



* JNTERAGEMCy PROGRAM AV^JNJSTRATJON 



Contributing to the complexity of the funding procedures 
is the fact that there are different procedural steps 
for every program. These involve different levels of 
government, as already noted, and typically also in- 
volve more than one government agency at or within the 
various levels . Table IX summarizes the steps for the 
various programs, identifying the agencies involved in 
a particular program and their roles; the roles, of 
course, go beyond the funding procedures and relate to 
administration, monitoring and evaluation as well. 

Each agency has a functional role which can contribute 
to the best operation of the program, but each step and 



the MT-l date) and approval is less than 2 months in a 
majority of the projects (54 percent), and less than 4 
months in slightly over four-fifths of them (82 per- 
cent) . The time interval between the initiation of 
multioccupational projects (MT-l date) and approval 
date is somewhat similar to the interval experienced 
in single MDTA projects . . . ’ " Examination of the War__on. 
Poverty: Staff and Consultants Reports, Vol. II., Pre- 

pared for the Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U. S. Senate (GPO: Washington, D.C., August 1967), p. 
380. 

^ Ibid . . p. 381. 
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each layer in the administrative structure has poten- 
tial for delay. 

Table X is a diagram of the proposed fund flow pattern 
for WEP-Title V projects, as of June 30, 1967. Although 
it looks intricate and cumbersome, it could operate to 
improve the structure of Title V projects. Greenleigh 
field analysts encountered only skepticism about the 
new arrangements . At the local and State levels par- 
ticularly, the new inter-agency involvements drew 
sharp criticism frequently. 



REGIONAL BOUNVARJES 



The administration and coordination of training pro- 
grams, including their funding, is further complicated 
by the variations in regional boundaries and in the 
locations of regional offices among the Federal agen- 
cies involved. Table XI sijsmmarizes the locations of 
regional offices and boundaries of jurisdiction for 
Labor, HEW, OEO, and HUD. 

The discrepancy in regional boundaries results in 
large part from the fact that each agency divides the 
country into a different number of regions . The De- 
partment of Labor has 11 regions for BES and BAT, HEW 
has 9, OEO has 7.-^ BWP in Labor follows the OEO re- 
gions but not always the same headquarters cities. 

HUD has six basic regions, one divided into two sepa- 
rate subregions, plus a seventh region exclusively for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. HUD, as noted 
earlier, does not administer job training programs. 



a/The OEO Organization Manual (September 1966) on p. 
M-10 identifies the Special Field Programs Project 
Office as essentially an eighth regional office, deal- 
ing with migrants, Indians, territories and trusts. 

The Manual elsewhere, on p. 0-4, lists the Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico in Region I, and Guam and 
trust territories in Region VII. 




Its regional structure is discussed here because of the 
coordinative or related role contemplated for HUD in 
the Neighborhood Facilities Program. 

Taking into consideration the four agencies — Labor, 

HEW, OEO, and HUD — there are two States and two terri- 
tories which are located in four substantially different 
regional groupings and an additional seven States in 
three substantially different regions, while 20 more 
States each appear in at least two different regional 
configurations . 

It is not unusual that a would-be sponsor of a training 
project in a community finds that he must contact agen- 
cies in different cities and substantially different 
regions to get approval of his program. For an MDTA- 
Institutional project in Minneapolis going through 
State channels, Minnesota would contact the regional 
office of HEW in Kansas City (which handles the Mid- 
western Plains States) for approval of institutional 
training and would need Department of Labor assent from 
the BES Chicago office (which is responsible for. the 
Great Lakes complex of States). Programs involving co- 
ordination or approval by a larger number of agencies, 
such as Title V-WEP, would require transactions with a 
still larger and more widely dispersed group of re- 
gional offices . 

Further, the diversity in geographic areas served by 
the Federal agencies complicates administrative rela- 
tionships within and among agencies. For example, a 
regional meeting called to discuss a particular program 
in one region might necessitate calling regional repre- 
sentatives from several different cities concerned with 
substantially diffe?:ent areas, because of overlapping 
jurisdictions for a few of the States* For example, a 
regional meeting to discuss joint programs involving 
BWP in the Kansas City region might require attendance 
by (1) a BWP regional representative from Kansas City, 
(2) BES or BAT regional representatives from Kansas 
City, Denver, and Seattle, and (3) HEW personnel from 
Denver and Kcuisas City. 
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Chapter IV 

THE COORDINATING STRUCTURE 
THE EKISTim VISTRIBUTIOH 



Administration of training programs has been consoli- 
dated for the most part within three Cabinet-level 
departments; Labor, HEW, and OEO. The consolidation 
is largely along functional lines. 

Job training programs as such are mainly within Labor's 
administrative purview, as a result of the delegation 
of Economic Opportunity Act programs which OEO made to 
Labor in 1966 and 1967. 

Institutional aspects of MDTA programs, and institu- 
tional and welfare aspects of WEP-Title V and WIP-Title 
IV, remain with HEW. Other training programs in HEW 
are: 



1. Entirely institutional, such as Adult Basic 
Education and Vocational Education. The latter is 
directed largely toward the in-school population. 

2. Not exclusively job training programs. This is 
true of Vocational Rehabilitation, in which job training 
is one component of a multifaceted program. 

As for OEO, the progrcims it administers are of a some- 
what different genre than the job training programs in 
Labor and the institutional or welfare programs in HEW: 

1. Its programs are targeted very specifically and 
directly to the most disadvantaged, and to "pockets” of 
disadvantaged within the poverty population (e.g., 
Indians, migrants, youth from deprived environments) . 

2. Its programs are deliberately innovative and 
experimental (e.g.. Job Corps, Adult Basic Education in 
Community Action) . 
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3. Most of its progrcotis are not exclusively job 
training. They are generally broad programs in which 
job training is only one component. For example, 

Adult Basic Education and Manpower are part of the 
widely-based Community Action program. The Migrants 
program includes housing, youth education, and day 
care, as well as adult literacy and job training. 

There are several agencies other than Labor, HEW, and 
OEO, which administer training programs in whole or in 
part, but the basis for their role is quite clearcut: 

1. Commerce has a supplementary role in MDTA-RAR 
and in Five Cities-Ghetto Aid, related to its specially 
defined interest in economic development. 

2. Justice and Interior each has its own long 
standing program for its special constituency (Federal 
prisoners and American Indians, respectively) in which 
job training is only one component and in some instances 

a vestigial one. 



3 . The Veterans Administration will be administer- 
ing a newly enacted program of aid to veterans, in which 
(a) job training is only one component, (b) the training 
aspect apparently consists of purchase of services 
rather than establishment of programs; (c) the persons 
it serves are indisputably its special constituents. 

In assessing the existing distribution of training pro- 
grams, the recency of the programs should be noted. The 
chronology shows that 19^2 is the watershed for initia- 
tion of the nation's manpower training commitment. But 
many of the programs have been underway for less than 
three years, and a goodly number have just started this 
year. Even within the relatively short period of time 
since 1962, there has been considerable reshuffling of 
program administration among the three agencies most 
directly involved in job training programs. 



CONSOLIVATION IN ONE CABINET-LEVEL AGENCY? 

Is consolidation in a single agency appropriate and de 
sirable at this time? 
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On 0 v©]ry sh9.3cply"“WOK'(3.sd. stott©iii 0 nt sumni&iciz©© both th© 
pros and cons of consolidation: 

In an oth©rwis© admirable dissection of the... 
structure and of the difficulties..., [he] con- 
cludes by recommending that federal. . .authority 
be consolidated in a single agency. [He] reaches 
this conclusion after tracing the development of 
the existent federal and state. .. structure, and 
after examining in detail the jurisdictional 
clashes which have been prominent in recent years 
among the federal .. .agencies . He finds, on the 
basis of his analysis, a... system of 'almost un- 
believable complexity,' giving rise 'not only to 
great confusion,' but also to 'competitive in-^ 
equalities' - in short, a system which 'works,' 
but cannot be said to work well. 

He attributes virtually all these problems to the 
existing dispersion of .. .authority among fifty 
state agencies and three federal agencies, as 
well as to the wide variety of statutes which can 
apply. ..Accordingly, he recommends 'consolida- 
tion... in a single agency. .. [as] a logical first 
step toward simplification and improvement...' 

It is the thesis of this Article that the pres- 
ent ... structure, while far from ideal, is never- 
theless essential if the basic public policy goal 
is to be a competitive and dynamic. .. system. Al- 
though occasional jurisdictional conflicts can be 
unsettling. . .the advantages stemming from the 
present structure far outweigh any inconvenience 
or impairment of .. .efficiency which can be directly 
attributed to that structure. 

The statement is quoted not only because it fits the job 
training situation almost unerringly ("almost unbeliev- 
able complexity," "great confusion," "dispersion of 
authority," "three federal agencies," occasional juris- 
dictional conflicts," etc.), but because paradoxically 
the subject of the statement is not the job-training 
structure. The subject is the banking system, in a 
Virginia Law Review article titled "Our Remarkable Bank- 
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ing System,” and rebutting an earlier article titled 
"Our Baffling Banking System."^ 



— Carter H. Golembe (formerly Deputy Manager of The 
American Bankers Association) , "Our Remarkable Banking 
System," Virginia Law Review , Vol. 53, No. 5, 1967, p. 

1091: 

"In an otherwise admirable dissection of the federal 
bank regulatory structure and of the difficulties be- 
setting bank supervision today, Howard H. Hackley, 

General Counsel of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, concludes by recommending that federal 
regulatory authority be consolidated in a single agency. 

Mr. Hackley reaches this conclusion after tracing the 
development of the existent federal and state regulatory 
structure, and after examining in detail the jurisdic- 
tional clashes which have been prominent in recent years 
among the federal banking agencies. He finds, on the 
basis of his analysis, a banking system of 'almost un- 
believable complexity, ' giving rise 'not only to great 
confusion,' but also to 'competitive inequalities' - in 
short, a system which 'works,' but cannot be said to 
work well. 

"He attributes virtually all these problems to the exist- 
ing dispersion of bank regulatory authority among fifty 
state agencies and three federal agencies, as well as to 
the wide variety of statutes which can apply to banks, 
depending on whether they have state or federal charters. 
Accordingly, he recommends 'consolidation of federal bank 
supervisory functions in a single agency. .. [as] a logical 
first step toward simplification and improvement of our 
banking system. ' 

"It is the thesis of this Article that the present regu- 
latory structure, while far from ideal, is nevertheless 
essential if the basic public policy goal is to be a 
competitive and dynamic commercial banking system. Al- 
though occasional jurisdictional conflicts can be un- 
settling to banks, and particularly to regulators, the 
advantages stemming from the present structure far out- 
weigh any inconvenience or impairment of banking effi- 
ciency which can be directly attributed to that structure." 



I 
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Some perspective on the administration of job training 
programs may be provided by this reminder that the ab~ 
sence of single-agency consolidation is not unique to 
job training programs. Administration is not neatly 
centralized in other important areas of government, 
many of which involve activities of much longer stand- 
ing than job training. 



DRAWBACKS 

Viewed in connection with all the administrative prob- 
lems which afflict job training programs, the prescrip- 
tion does not seem to be a single agency now. The 
direction of administrative change is towards consolida- 
tion. But assigning at one stroke the administration 
of all training programs to one Cabinet- level agency , 
newly-formed or existing, is unfortunately too simplis- 
tic an approach to the very complicated job training 
situation. 

In the first place, total consolidation would take away 
the real advantages which adhere to the present multi- 
agency administration. Awkward as it is, and urgently 
needing changes short of complete consolidation, the 
present distribution of program administration does 
utilize the special expertise of Labor in manpower, HEW 
in education and welfare, and OEO in the explosive prob- 
lems of poverty and social disadvantage. 

Some of the awkwardness may diminish after a little more 
administrative experience with very new situations. 

Some of the changes may be facilitated by encouraging 
the delegation of programs, rather than by stripping them 



— “^Since many of the administrative arrangements have been 
in effect for only a few months, it is apropos to note a 
comment by Harold Howe 2d, the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, in a somewhat analogous situation. When a 
Senator asked him why some of the Federal school programs 
had not yet helped to prevent urban crises, the Commis- 
sioner said, "We mustn*t act like the man who planted a 
tree and pulls it up by roots every week to see how it*s 
growing." ( New York Times , November 9, 1967.) 



ERIC 
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away.^^ Some changes should be instituted as soon as 
possible, along the lines discussed elsewhere in this 
report, i.e., improving present interagency arrangements, 
developing a comprehensive national manpower policy, and 
incorporating programming and funding of any new programs 
into the existing administrative framework. 

Another shortcoming of total consolidation now is that 
in itself it will create new problems. At best, console 
idation would have its own share of awkwardness and con- 
fusion in disrupting established administrative lines 
and developing new administrative arrangements. And it 
is likely that total consolidation might produce relation- 
ships as complicated and unsatisfactory as the existing 
ones. 

The major shortcoming of the single-agency prescription 
is that it could not by itself dissolve the many grave 
problems which require solution. The problems arise from 
many specific causes. They are not attributable to the 
single circumstance that several Cabinet-level depart- 
ments are involved in program administration, and would 
persist even in a single Cabinet department unless spe- 
cific remedies were invoked. Such specifics extend to 
improvements in program coordination, linkages, program 
operating levels, funding, communications, evaluation, 
staffing, and regional bour.daries. 



~'^The Clark Committee reccmmended no change in the use of 
delegation powers contained in the present Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. It noted that the Director of OEO had dele- 
gated six of the original ten programs to other Federal 
agencies, had delegated three new manpower programs added 
in 1967 to the Department of Labor, and redelegated the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps.. "One of the reasons the com- 
mittee is opposed to the statutory transfer of programs 
from OEO to other agencies is that the delegation route 
offers a much higher potential for establishing an effec- 
tive system of coordination." Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1967; Report of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, U. S. Senate, on S.2388 (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Sept. 12, 1967), p. 7. 



JNTBRAGENCy RELATJONSHJPS 



There are many informal interagency working relation- 
ships, and a plethora of interagency committees on man- 
power • Nine are listed in Table XII, Interagency Com- 
mittees on Manpower . They have different origins, 
separate functions, and varying levels of activity. 

The major committees seem to be the less active ones. 



PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON MANPOWER 

PCOM is a high-level committee, comprised of Cabinet 
members, chaired by the Secretary of Labor. By Execu- 
tive Order, and by statute, it is charged with the 
major policy and coordination responsibilities in man- 
power programs. 

PCOM' s most recent activity was in 1966, when it dis- 
patched three-man teams to thirty major metropolitan 
centers to report on coordination of manpower programs 
at the local level, and assist local manpower groups 
in efficient utilization of resources available to the 
community under Federal legislation. Each team con- 
sisted of a Labor, HEW, and OEO representative. 

The PCOM team reports were voluminous and revealing. 
They disclosed widespread confusion and fragmentation 
in local areas, and numerous administrative problems 
in implementing manpower programs from the national to 
the local level. The reports spurred the Labor Depart- 
ment to develop the Manpower Administration Regional 
Organization and the Concentrated Employment Program. 
(Both are discussed later in this report.) 



ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY COUNCIL 

The Council is a high-level committee, composed of 
Cabinet members and chaired by the Director of OEO. 

It has statutory responsibility for the coordination 
of antipoverty efforts throughout the government. 

The Council met fairly frequently in 1965 and 1966. It 
has met during 1967, with alternates generally serving 
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for the Secretaries. It has been concerned with func- 
tional problems in particular agencies, and with im- 
proving information on program availability. The widely 
used Catalog of Federal Assistance Programs, • and the tab 
runs of State programs, are products of the Committee's 
initiative. 

OEO's dominance in overall coordination is merely titu- 
lar. OEO has been too beleaguered, too preoccupied with 
its own survival, to fulfill its broad charge for co- 
ordinating all agencies* activities in the war against 
poverty . 



COOPERATIVE AREA MANPOWER PLANNING SYSTEM 

CAMPS brings together all agencies involved in Federal 
manpower programs for the purpose of coordinating plans 
for manpower and related programs on a voluntary basis. 
"Plans" and "voluntary" are the two crucial words. 

CAMPS is not directly involved in administering programs 
or enforcing program linkages* across agency lines. (Nor 
is anyone else.) However, CAMPS' planning function — if 
properly carried out — can greatly expedite program link- 
ages. 

It is not yet clear whether CAMPS' voluntarism will 
seriously impede its operations. In fact, it is too 
early to assess CAMPS except in provisional terms. CAMPS 
is just getting off the ground. Most of the State plans 
were approved by the end of August 1967, but some came in 
after that date. 

CAMPS entails a massive effort, reaching into 68 areas in 
50 States and four jurisdictions. A total of 133 commit- 
tees participated in the CAMPS planning for fiscal 1968. 
Plans were developed at the area level, and then incor- 
porated in the plans developed at the State level. Area 
plans were reviewed at the State level, and State plans 
were reviewed at the regional and Federal level. 

The requirements to get CAMPS under way are formidable. 
Consider what occurred in just one of the 50 States: 
California. Its State Plan was transmitted to the 
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Regional Coordinating Committee on June 21 t 1967, by 
dint of massive effort. To get the CAMPS planning proc- 
ess under way in California, it was necessary to; 

"1. Organize the State Committee and 7 Area Com- 
mittees, including election of chairmen, appoint- 
ment of executive secretaries and designation of 
over 162 members by participating agencies with 
appropriate instructions to each member as to 
thejir duties and responsibilities. 

2. Conduct training sessions of Area Committee 
Chairmen and Executive Secretaries and certain 
other members as to their duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

3. Provide for continuous technical assistance 
and flow of communications and instructions 
between Area, State and Regional Committees. 



4. Develop techniques and devices for data 
gathering and analysis to feed into the planning 
system information on over 100 separate manpower 
programs generated by some 50 statutes. 



5. Provide for involvement of some 38 CAP 
Directors from other than CAMPS Areas in the 
planning process including data collection, 
analysis, etc. 

"Impediments to the planning process caused by 
delays in release of instructions, lack of lead 
time and diffusion and uncertainty of leadership 
at the Regional level were balanced by strong 
support and encouragement of ^the CAMPS process 
by the State Administration."-' 

Despite all the difficulties, the California State Com- 
mittee felt the CAMPS approach was "sound," and hoped 



i/prom letter dated June 27, 1967 to the Regional Co- 
ordinating Committee. Cooperative Area Manpower 
Planning System, San Francisco, California (M. E. 
Skinner, Chairman), from Paul W. Little, Chairman, 
California State Coordinating Committee. 
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that it would be "continued and improved. 




AD HOC TASK FORCES 



The extent to which recommendations of the various task 
forces have been implemented is not known. There are 
apparently many which are not implemented. 

In the past, task forces have studied such features in 
training programs as the reporting requirements, e.g.. 



-“^Its recommendations, prompted by the "proliferation 
of agencies in the manpower development field with 
attendant problems of interagency overlap, duplication 
and competition," were: 

"1. The CAMPS process and approach should be 
continued . 

2. The timetable for FY 1969 planning should be 
set no later than September 1, 1967, with the 
planning to begin immediately thereafter. 

3. Budget estimates and fiscal guidelines should 
be released no later than January 1, 1968 

4. A small, but representative consulting group 
of State Chairmen, should be immediately convened 
to advise OMPER on means to improve and strengthen 
the CAMPS process. 

5. Signator Agencies to the CAMPS process should 
giv6 immediate attention to the * unmet needs* por~ 
tion of the State and Area Plans and take action 
to bring these needs before the Congress so that 
FY 1969 planning will have the fullest possible 
legislative support. 

6. FY 1969 Plans should be submitted by June 15, 
1968, and review and approvals for funding com- 
pleted by July 1, 1968." 

(From The California Cooperative Manpower Plan for Fiscal 
Year 1968, June 27, 1967, p. 7.) 



"The Adequacy of Manpower Program Data Reporting Systems: 
Report of a Task Force of the President ' s Committee on 

Manpower . " 

One very recent task force is the Manpower Systems Im- 
pj^ovement Team^ which has been studying the procedures 
for funding local projects and developing recommenda- 
tions for changes which would shorten approval time. 

Their recommendations were due the end of September 1967. 



JOINT ADMINISTRATIVE TASK FORCE_ 



This group consists of the Assistant Secretaries for 
Administration from Commerce, HEW, HUD, Labor, and OEO. 
They meet fairly frequently, and generally report their 
recommendations to the White House. There has been some 
implementation of their recommendations, e.g., the en- 
largement of funding authority at the regional level for 
Bureau of Works Programs. 



fiHANP OtUER AVMJNJSTRATJON REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 

This is not listed in Table XII, Interagenc y Committees 
on Manpower, because it is within the Labor Department. 

It is, however, mentioned here because Labor's Manpower 
Administration Regional Organization addresses itself to 
the interagency coordination problem in certain respects. 



f/other coordinating procedures within Labor's Manpower 
Administration are addressed to intra-agency coordination: 

a) The Manpower Administrator's Executive Staff con- 
sists of all Bureau Chiefs and Assistant Manpower Admin- 
istrators. They meet once a week, and assist the Manpower 
Administrator in all problems, including coordination. 

b) Ad hoc interbureau task forces are designated, when 
required, to deal with specific problems. For example, 
development of the Bureau of Works Programs was preceded 
by a special task force. 

c) Coordinating Committee on Manpower Research is 
chaired by the Associate Manpower Administrator and is 



It also discloses more fully the administrative infra- 
structure r within Departments as well as among Depart- 
ments. 

The Organization is in the process of being developed. 
Regional Manpower Administrators will be appointed in 
seven regions, reporting to the Manpower Administrator 
through the Deputy Manpower Administrator. Their func- 
tions will include: 

1. Authority and responsibility for seeing that 
manpower programs and activities, which interrelate 
and cut across more than a single bureau's progrcims, 
are carried out. 

2. Promoting cooperation with other agencies 
(Federal, State, local) . 

3. Supervising the Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram. 

4. Serving as Chairman of Regional Coordinating 
Committee for implementing CAMPS. 

5. Serving as focal point for contacts with 
governors, mayors, and public groups within the region. 

The purpose of the Manpower Administration Regional 
Organization is "to achieve more effective administra- 
tion of Manpower Administration programs, to improve 
coordination of all federally sponsored manpower related 
activities at the National, State and local level, to 
improve communications with State and local officials 
and with the public, and to provide at the regional level 



composed of one representative each, at the policy level, 
of all bureaus and offices in Labor having responsibility 
or interest in manpower research, and a representative 
from the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion and the Office of Policy Planning and Research. 

Z/u. S. Department of Labor, "Manpower Administration Order 
on Improving Field Administration of Manpower Programs." 
Draft document, undated. 




Manpower Administration pro- 
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The Regional Administrators will not have line -author- 
ity. If there are differences among Bureaus, the 
Administrators could attempt to resolve the differences 
but would lack decisive authority. An Administrator 
could function as more than a mediator, but not as an 
arbitrator. 

Similarly, the Administrators will be limited in work- 
ing with local communities to develop coordinated city- 
programs • They may be able to coordinate programs 
to the extent that Federal agencies are involved, but 
may not be able to overcome problems arising from non- 
Federal agencies (e.g.. State Apprenticeship Divisions, 
State Educational Departments, etc.). 

»pj^© seven regions conform with OEO regions and Labor s 
BWP regions, except for three States: Idaho, Kentucky, 

Louisiana. 

When the Manpower Administration Regional Organization 
is fully operative, the role of the Manpower Administra- 
tion Regional Executive Committees (MAREC) will be some- 
what changed. MAREC was established January 12, 1967 in 
11 regional office cities (the same 11 cities which 
serve for BAT and BES) , as a field counterpart of the 
Manpower Administration's Executive Staff. 

Its functions include program coordination, problem- 
solving, apprising field officials of each other's pro- 
grams, developing effective liaison with other agencies 
and organizations involved in manpower programs. One 
function of MAREC is to "investigate and mediate crit- 
icisms and complaints on manpower program activities" 
but this "does not include involvement in internal 
relationships between a bureau and its affiliated State 
agencies or private organizations under contract to the 

bureau."^' 

The membership of MAREC consists of the Regional Admin- 
istrator of BES, and the Regional Director of BAT and 



-/"Establishment of Manpower Administration Regional 
Executive Committees," Manpower Administration Notice 
No. 2-67, January 12, 1967. 
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NYC. Thsy meet on call of the Chairman, and at least 
every two weeks. 

With the establishment of the Manpower Administration 
Regional Organization MAREC presumably becomes a com- 
mittee chaired by the Regional Manpower Administrator, 
in the seven regions stipulated for the Manpower Admin- 
istration Regional Organization. 



REqUIREMEMTS FOR COORVINATJON 



It is illusory to expect that an interagency coordinat- 
ing structure, no matter how revitalized, can overcome 
fundamental defects in the complex of job training pro- 
grams. The administrators can not appropriate the addi- 
tional funds required for a significant investment in 
human resources. Nor can they amend the statutes which 
impose separatism on many of the programs' aspects. 

Nevertheless, within the limits that existing legisla- 
tion has created, the interagency structure must exert 
a coordinating role. There is an overriding need for: 

1. An articulation of manpower policy, goals, 
priorities. This could come appropriately from the 
President's Committee on Manpower, or a task force des- 
ignated by it. 

2. A constant exchange of information within the 
government — among bureaus, departments, agencies, etc. — 
of program activities and procedures, geared to coordina- 
tion. The exchange could appropriately be effected by 
the Economic Opportunity Council and/or CAMPS, or work- 
ing subcommittees thereof. But, the information exchange 
ought to be shored up by decision making at a high enough 
level to overcome significant breaches of coordination. 

3. A dependable flow of information to the field — 
the States and local communities — on the availability of 
programs and the requirements for establishing local 
projects. Generalized information in printed form is 
abundantly available, i.e., OEO's Catalog , various agen- 
cies' leaflets and brochures on individual programs, etc. 
What is lacking is direct and specific information in the 
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form of authoritative interpretation and direction. 
Prototypes for what is needed are the roles exerted by 
the three-man PCOM teams, or by the Manpower Adminis- 
trator's representatives assigned to local communities 
to implement CEPr or the "one-stop” service contemplated 
in the Five-Cities (Ghetto-Aid) program. Until and un- 
less the job training complex is simplified to the point 
where laymen can confidently file applications and maxe 
plans, the "insiders” in the Federal establishments 
should be serving as expediters and "trouble-shooters." 
The urgent need for such a service was conveyed over 
and over again to Greenleigh field analysts by local 
officials and community representatives who were baffled 
and frustrated by the diverse requirements of the differ- 
ent programs. 

4. A meticulous concentration on the sticky prob- 
lems which do not have statutory provenance. The most 
pressing of these problems, as revealed in the Greenleigh 
study , are : 

•Streamlining of funding procedures. This is within 
the capability of the interagency committees. 

•Delegating decision making below the Federal level, 
to the extent feasible. Some progress has been 
made in this direction, e.g., MDTA-OJT contracts 
for projects up to $100,000 (within the State *s 
apportionment) can be approved at the regional 
level. Considering the greater latitude in other 
programs (e.g., NYC contracts for projects up to 
$500,000 can be approved at the regional level), 
it ought to be possible to make further delega- 
tions which would speed procedures. This type of 
problem can be dealt with by the Labor-HEW Co- 
ordinating Committee and/ or by Labor * s Manpower 
Administration Regional Organization and any 
counterparts in HEW and OEO. 

•Making the hard decisions to remedy duplication 
within an individual program. On-the-job train- 
ing presents the most glaring area of duplication 
of program activity. The truly difficult judgment 
is where healthy competition ends and needless 
duplication begins. At the local level there are 
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competing agencies in the job development field, 
including those with statutory charters, e,g., 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training and State 
Apprenticeship agencies (in 13 States, dne of 
which is California with its Division of Appren- 
ticeship Standards). Other agencies, such as 
the Urban League or OIC, "pcus u'^on job develop- 
ment for particular clientele. Others, like the 
Mayor's Manpower Commission in Oakland, relate 
to a political entity. This is a problem which 
should be given high priority by the Manpower 
Administrator, utilizing whatever committee 
assistance is most appropriate. 

•Developing regular evaluation procedures which 
can be utilized for gauging progress and iden- 
tifying shortcomings. Greenleigh analysts found 
general recognition, at every level, of the in- 
adeguacy of program evaluation. Even in local 
communities, project administrators were urging 
that their programs be evaluated for an under- 
standing of the results attained and the changes 
i^hich should be made. Intra— agency committees, 
and/or one of the interagency committees (Joint 
Administrative Task Force, ad hoc task force, 
etc.) can rise to this need, given the necessary 
fiscal support. 



NEW PROGRAMS 

Table XIII provides a summary of the type of programs, 
and the kind of target populations, within the existing 
legislative authorization. The sweep is very extensive, 
although the level of programming is very limited. 

(The universe of needs is discussed later in this report.) 



Neither the extensive authorization nor the extant pro- 
liferation of programs precludes creation of new ones, 
with additional features or other targets. New programs 
may emerge from Executive initiative (e.g., the Presi- 
dent's announcement of the Five Cities Ghetto-Aid Pro 
gram) . They can come from administrative decision^ (e.g., 
CEP, SER) . They may be authorized by new legislation. 

For example, the Clark Committee recommended the Emergency 



Employiaent Act of 1967 ? both the Senate and House Labor 
Committees recommended Project FIND for elderly persons. 
(See Table XXVI Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1967 r_ 
S.2388: Recommendations in the Report from the Senate 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and the Report 
from the Hou^ Committee on Education and Labor . ) 

When new programs are launched, should new administra- 
tive structures be established? The answer has to be 
*No except under the most compelling circumstances. 
Secretary Wirtz testified on this issue on August 29, 
1967:2/ 

... if the question is whether there should 
be another large scale new system — separate 
and apart from the present system — to meet 
the work • and training needs of those 'on 
welfare, ' the answer is that this would re- 
duce any future suggestion of 'coordination' 
and efficiency to utter hypocrisy. 

Again, on September 19, 1967, Secretary Wirtz responded 
to the same issue:—' 

The short but necessary response. .. is that 
it is likely, almost to the point of cer- 
tainty, that the legislative establishment 
of still another work and service program, 
to be administered through still another set 
of agreements between Federal and State agen- 
cies, would result in a considerabl duplica- 
tion of effort and possibly in more wasted 
than forward motion. 



i/statement" of W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor, be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee on Community Work and 
Training Provisions of the Social Security Amendments of 

1967, H.R. 12080. 

IS/statement of W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor, be- 
fore the Special Subcommittee on Aging, Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, on S.276, to establish a 
Community Service Corps for older Americans. 
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No day passes, nor has passed in the last 
year or so, without criticism of the com- 
plexity and the lack of coordination of the 
national manpower program. . . 

Most of this criticism proceeds from facts 
that are twelve months old and have been 
substantially rectified in the meantime. 

This has been a period of unprecedented 
social invention and of unparalled govern- 
mental response to hiaman needs which went 
too long unnoticed or unattended. It has 
been a period of awkwardness in the use of 
new tools by a government — or network of 
governments — which deliberately places a 
premium on separation and distribution of 
functions and powers and responsibility; 
and then criticizes itself freely for its 
inefficiency. 

...The Congress is presently considering 
two sets of Administration proposals... 
which include, among other things, improve- 
ments in this structure which reflect the 
lessons of experience in administering 
these programs. 

Under these circumstances, adding another 
new work and service program by legislative 
prescription appears unwise, I suggest 
respectfully, unless it is necessary to per- 
mit the achievement of a purpose of primary 
importance which cannot be approached within 
the already established pattern of statutory 
authorization. 

...Having discussed this matter with Secre- 
tary Gardner, I propose the immediate estab- 
lishment of the type of program proposed... 
by joint action of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the Department of 
Labor within present statutory authorization, 
within the existing administrative structure... 

...This will preclude the necessity of setting 
up a new line of Federal-State programming and 
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financing which would further complicate a 
pattern already subject to severe criticism 
for its complexity. 

From our investigation of the complexity of the admin- 
istrative structure of federally funded training pro- 
grams, it is clear that Secretary Wirtz*s position is 
well founded. 



Chapter V 
DIMENSIONS OF NEED 



WEEPS AWP RESOURCES 

Table XIV provides a look at job training programs by 
target population, and contrasts the estimated number 
of enrollees with the estimated number of eligibles. 
There is a great disparity between the number of per- 
sons being served by job training programs and the 
number who need such programs. 

The measure of the disparity is suggested by Table XIV, 
but any overall figure is necessarily very rough; 

•The number of enrollees is an optimum figure, 
based on fiscal 1968 goals keyed to the fund- 
ing levels proposed in the President's Budget. 

•The number of eligibles is estimated from 
varied sources, based on different time pe- 
riods and assumptions .. In view of the low 
visibility of disadvantaged groups, it is 
likely that the number of "eligibles" is un- 
derestimated . 

* 

•It is very difficult to calculate a nondupli- 
cating universe because of overlaps in target 
population and in eligibles. 

The most gross estimate indicates that less than 10 
percent of persons needing the job training programs 
can be enrolled in them. In view of the caveats noted 
earlier, 10 percent is an inflated figure. 

Certainly for particular subgroups (slum dwellers, 
migrants, welfare recipients, deprived youth, etc.) 
the needs vastly exceed the available resources. In 
individual States, cities, and neighborhoods, the num- 
bers ree.ched are much less than 10 percent very fre- 
quently This is clear in Chapters VI -VIII which 
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include summary accounts of needs and resources in OaKland 
and Fresno, St. Louis and Springfield, and six additional 

cities. 

National and State data do not make clear how inadequate 
are the resources at the local level. The California 
CAMPS State Plan makes this vivid: 

..In the San Francisco report it is estimated 
that only about 10% of the 61,764 opportunities 
apply directly to the disadvantaged. 



...In the San Francisco slum districts known 
as Fillmore and Mission. . .the unemployment rate 
was 11 percent .»• the unemployment rate for teen- 
agers was 35.7 percent... 

... 13 percent of the labor force in the Oakland 
sl^ areas were jobless. . .the unemployment rate 
for teenagers was 41 percent... 24 percent of the 
slum families reported annual incomes under 

$3f000» • • 



Figures from these slum area surveys point out 
that there is a job problem in the cities which 
is not apparent from Statewide or national 
labor force data. The residents of slums have 
failed to participate in the country's economic 
growth... The unemployment problem in the slums 
arises from lack of needed education and train- 
ing, lack of job opportunity due to discrimina- 
tion by reason of race, creea, color or pointy 
of national origin, poor attitude and low moti- 
vation and lack of skills... 

...the numbers involved in [the less populated] 
areas are not as great as in the CAMPS Areas 
[urban areas] , the problems of misery and depri- 
vation are just as intense. 

...The entire California apportionment for 
classroom type training. . .could be utilized 
productively in Skill Centers alone in the 
Los Angeles and Oakland CAMPS Areas. 



...every effort is made to distribute the 
available funds geographically throughout the 
State. As a result, skill training at levels 
proposed. .. will not; 1) fully meet the needs 
of the disadvantaged who are motivated to 
take training; 2) meet the growing manpower 
recuirements of California's burgeoning econ- 
omy ' — / 

The woefully inadequate program funding inevitably compli- 
cates the administrative problems in the job training 
complex. Higher levels of funding would not solve all 
the administrative problems, but would certainly diminish 
them. For example, Greenleigh analysts were privy to many 
complaints at the State and local levels that reapportion- 
ment of MDTA funds at the national level thwarted local 
planning. More adequate funding for MDTA overall would 
lessen the competition between national and local levels 
for MDTA funds. 

In any event, program administration is responsible for 
the best utilization of even meagre resources. But there 
is no administrative magic which can fill in the gaping 
holes in the nation's commitment of funds for manpower 
improvement. 



STATISTICS 



PROGRAM ACTJVny 



The program data in Table XIV relate to fiscal 1968 goals 
of programs grouped somewhat broadly. The Committee has 
also been interested in program-by-program activity, cur- 
rently and since the inception of the program. In putting 
together a section on program statistics, information was 
sought for each program on: 

•Total funds expended and total persons served, 
since inception of the program. 



1 / 

The California Cooperative Manpower Plan for Fiscal Year 
1968 (June 27, 1967) . 



•Characteristics of the persons served. 



•Program achievements, expecially job 
placements. 

•Current level of operations. 

•Program costs. 

For programs just getting underway there are, of course, 
no program statistics at this time. This applies to^ 
three programs (Concentrated Employment Program, Training 
Allowances and/or Programs for Veterans, Ghetto Aid). 

For another three programs (Apprenticeship, Indian Train 
ing-Interior Department, Federal Prisoner s-Justice Depart- 
ment) , statistics were not sought and the extent to which 
they might be available is not known. The apprenticeship 
program, as noted earlier, encourages programs but does 
not fund any. The Interior and Justice programs are on 
the fringes of the training spectrum, and time constraints 
precluded studying them in the detail applied to the ma^or 
programs administered by HEW, Labor, and OEO. 

There is another group of programs which can not be readily 
differentiated in the program statistics. E&D programs, 
for example, are not generally reported separately. 

With the exceptions noted, statistics for the individual 
programs are presented in Tables 1-45. They represent 
the most recent statistics available, and conform to the 
extent possible with the areas of information sought. 

The absence of any item (e.g., program costs) for 
particular program reflects the unavailability of such 

information. 

It should be noted that the program statistics are set 
forth as background data, to indicate the magnitudes of 
program operations, and provide some detail on program 
Lcets of particular interest. It is not possible to 
aggregate all the data for all the programs in conven- 
ient summary tables. Differences in program character- 
istics, reporting methods, and time periods preclu e 
aggregation. Neither is it appropriate to use the data 
for interprogram comparisons, except in the broa es an 
most rudimentary fashion. 



To the extent feasible, the program statistics have been 
used as resource data for the summary tables cited earlier 
These identify program characteristics and present various 
groupings . 

Additionally, the program statistics can provide the quan- 
titative information useful to the Committee in reviewing 
individual programs. 



EVALUATIOl^ 

The Committee has asked whether the various programs are 
fulfilling their objectives and serving the populations 
which are their targets. A complete answer to these very 
difficult questions requires the kind of comprehensive 
evaluation which is beyond the scope of this administra- 
tive study. Nor can full answers be derived from the 
evaluation procedures and reports which the individual 
agencies and programs maintain or commission. It is 
widely recognized that these are neither extensive nor 
adequate . 

Observations on program activities have been included in 
the field studies and reported to the Committee. They 
provide valuable information and insights, but do not 
constitute full program evaluations. 

The Committee may find useful the evaluation of Economic 
Opportunity programs issued in September 1967 by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare (popularly 
known as the Clark Committee) : 

On February 20, 1967, the Senate authorized 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
undertake a thorough examination of the war 
on poverty. Acting under this mandate, the 
Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty embarked upon an intensive study of 
the Economic Opportunity Act and related 
programs . 



“^For example. Tables 1, II, VI, XIII, XIV. 



The subcommittee has conducted 33 days of 
public hearings in Washington and around the 
country, heard 401 witnesses in 144 hours of 
testimony, made 11 inspection trips in the 
field, received and considered 18 staff re- 
ports and 15 consultant reports, and held 
seven meetings in executive sessions. The 
hearings took the subcommittee to Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia as well as the District of Columbia. 

Consultants retained in each of the seven ad- 
ministrative regions of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity conducted case studies of 35 
community action programs and seven State 
technical assistance agencies, involving a 
sample of programs in 26 States and the 
District of Columbia and including inter- 
views with more than 1,000 persons. Six 
other consultants wrote special studies for 
the committee, with particular concentration 
on statistical analyses of manpower pro- 
grams. The product of the subcommittee’s 
efforts is contained in 18 volumes of hear- 
ings and 8 volumes of consultant and staff 
reports.—' 

Table XV summarizes the Clark Committee’s evaluation of 11 
programs (all of which are included in the CATP list) , with 
reference to whether the programs are reaching the intended 
target population. The Clark Committee’s judgment was 
favorable on the whole, although for many programs it of- 
fered recommendations to strengthen them and remedy short- 
comings. 



-“^Report of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U. S. 
Senate on S.2388, To Provide an Improved Economic Opportunity 
Act, To Authorize Funds for the Co ntinued Operatio n of Economic 
Opportunity Programs. To Authorize an Emergency Employment Act, 



Chapter VI 



TRAINING PROGRAMS IN OAKLAND AND FRESNO 



OAKLANV 



BACKGROUND 

The city of Oakland, with a population of about 390,000 
is a core city in a larger East Bay metropolitan area 
with about 1.5 million residents. Oakland has long 
been the industrial heart of the San Francisco Bay 
area. However, by the early 1960's the city had begun 
to lose industry at a serious rate. In late 1963 Oak- 
land was designated an area of persistent unemployment 
by the U. S. Department of Labor. In August 1966 Oak- 
land's unemployment rate was 7.9 percent, more than one 
and one-half times the national average. Economic pro- 
jections indicate that future growth in jobs will be 
primarily outside the city, in the surrounding Alameda 
County . 

The labor force of Oakland is presently characterized 
by large numbers of persons competing for a limited and 
declining niomber of low-skill jobs, while there is con- 
tinual unmet demand for workers in the clerical, tech- 
nical, cuid skilled occupations. Both the need for 



higher skills, and the need to commute outside the city 
to work, cause problems for the large numbers of dis- 



advantaged and hard-core unemployed in Oakland's slums. 

These slums are concentrated in four contiguous areas 
on the periphery of the city, the flatlands near the 
Bay and Oakland Estuary; they are commonly called Bay- 
side. More than 142,000 people, about 40 percent of 
Oakland's population, live in these four poverty neigh- 
borhoods. Bayside, whose residents include most of the 
Negro and Mexican- Americans in Oakland, is an area of 
concentrated poverty, unemployment, and other disadvan- 
tages . It is the primary target of manpower and pover- 
ty programs in Oakland. The extent of need in this 
target area can be seen from the following profile. 



m 
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The unemployment rate in Bayside is about 13 percent/ 
almost quadruple the national average. If other fac- 
tors of serious underemployment, low-wage employment, 
and people who have given up trying to find work are 
taken into consideration, the sub- employment rate for 
the area is at least 30 percent.-*^ For teenagers the 
unemployment rate is 41 percent. This is especially 
serious since the Bayside population is a very young 
one; 42.3 percent of the residents were under 20 years 

of age in late 1966 . 

About one-fourth of Bayside' s families reported annual 
incomes under $3,000. The area accounts for 85 percent 
of the city's AFDC caseload and 94 percent of the Gen- 
eral Assistance caseload. 

Sixty percent of Bayside residents are Negroes, ten 
percent are Mexican-Americans . Unemployment rates for 
these minority groups are still higher than the area s 
average. The jobless rate for Negroes living in the 
ghettos in 1966 was 16.1 percent for men, 20.2 percent 

for women . 



Educational handicaps were also severe. Thirty-five 
percent of the adult population, age 25 and over, had 
no more than an elementary education. Nearly sixty 
percent had not completed high school. 

While the percentages of sub-employment are extremely 
high, it has been emphasized by the Department of Labor 
that the absolute numbers involved are not so large and 
that the problem is of manageable proportions . 

In absolute numbers, Oakland CAMPS has estimated that 
there are about 32,000 residents in need of manpower 
services, many needing multiple services. This 32,000 
seems to be a very conservative figure; it does not in- 



i/u S. Department of Labor, "Sub-Employment in the 
Slums of Oakland", based on a household survey con- 
ducted by the university of California at Berkeley m 
the spring and summer of 1966. 
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elude all in-school poor youth and many others outside 
the labor force. However, CAMPS estimated that re- 
sources available in fiscal 1968 would meet only 10 to 
15 percent of this need. 

Relative to the total manpower training resources na- 
tionally, a not insignificant amount of funds and 
efforts have been allocated to Oakland. And the abso- 
lute amount of resources allocated for training pro- 
grams in Oakland is not inconsiderable. 

In the Spring of 1967 Oakland was one of the first 
19 cities to be designated for a Concentrated 

Employment Program, involving some $4.6 million in 
Federal funding. Chart (p.71) shows the structure of the 
CEP in Oakland and the proposed distribution of its 
resources among component programs . 

Additionally, Oakland has had a large multi-skill center 
for institutional MDTA training since the beginning of 
1966, as well as a number of Neighborhood Youth Corps 
programs, CAP, and community work experience programs. 
Table XVI summarizes manpower training programs in 
existence in Oakland during August 1967. The para- 
meters of the programs are set forth in the table, in 
terms of duration, funds, number of enrollees, and 
other characteristics , 

As an area of persistent unemployment and economic de- 
cline, Oakland has also been granted funds under the 
Public Works and Economic Development- Act and under the 
Redevelopment Area Residents provision of MDTA. Much 
of the promised monies had not come through at the time 
of the field studies, and was being referred to rue- 
fully as "phantom money" by many Oakland administrators. 

There is no dearth of agencies or programs concerned 
with Oakland's manpower problems. The city has also 
been cited by the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for its accomplishments in coordination of 
manpower programs . The profusion of agencies and pro- 
grams, combined with the area's critical needs and in- 
adequate resources, contribute to the need for still 
better coordination and more rationalized administra- 
tion among the city's training programs. 
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The most pervasive administrative problems, illustrated 
with reference to projects surveyed by Greenleigh field 
staff, are discussed here. 



FUNDING PROBLEMS 



Not only is the total allocation of funds to Oakland 
sufficient to serve only a small fraction of those in 
need, but delay and complications encountered by indi- 
vidual programs in seeking funds have often seriously 
affected their quality. The administrators of nearly 
every program complained about the uncertainties in- 
volved in the annual refunding process, the insuffi- 
cient lead time, and the protracted delays before funds 
were actually granted. 

The problem for the East Bay Skills Center was even 
more severe because of the need to secure separate ap- 
proval for every course. The Skills Center is a large, 
on-going operation established in April 1966, and at 
the time of this observation was offering 32 training 
courses. Starting dates and duration necessarily 
differ for each course, depending on the occupation in- 
volved, labor market conditions, and other factors. 
Every time the local Employment Service certifies the 
need for training in a given occupation, the Skills 
Center must secure approval of the course from all the 
relevant levels in the labor and education hierarchies. 
This is true even if the course is a repeat of an 
earlier offering. The amount of time required to get 
approval of funding for a single course can vary from 
three or four months to well over a year . The time 
intervals involved in the approval process for all 
projects pending at the Skills Center in August 1967 
were as follows ' 



^"Monthly Status of Training Proposals" for Local 
Offices 507, 568, 432, 032, 034 of California State 
Employment Service, August 1967. 
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state Local 

Education School 
Received Received 
MT-1 MT-1 



Advisory 

Council 

Approved 

MT-1 

2/17/66 
3/17/66 
7/22/65 
1/27/66 
7/18/66 
3/ 8/67 
6/28/67 
6/28/67 
6/28/67 
6/28/67 
5/ 4/67 



State ES 
Approved 
MT-1 

3/ 1/66 
3/25/66 
10/19/65 
2/19/66 
7/29/66 
3/17/67 
Rending 
Rending 
Rending 
Rending 
5/10/67 



3/ 7/66 
4 / 11/66 
1/19/66 
4/11/66 
8 / 8/66 
3/20/67 



5/13/67 



3/ 7/66 
4/20/66 
2 / 5/66 
5/11/66 
8 / 8/66 
3/24/67 



5/13/67 



Local ES Current 
Forwarded Status 
MT-2 August 1967 

5/ 5/66 Waiting funding 
4/20/66 Waiting funding 
2/ 6/67 Waiting funding 
Rending Rending MT-2 
12/13/66 Waiting funding 
Rending Rending MT-2 

Rending approval 
Rending approval 
Rending approval 
Rending approval 
5/29/67 Waiting funding 



Each course had been certified by the local Employment 
Service as to the need for training before submission 
t^^he Advisory Council. At least -x of the ^ove 
were repeats of courses previously conducted by the 

'Skills Center. 

The uncertainty and time delays 
process result in complications in 

taining staff, and in acquiring equipment, plann g, 
assigning of work loads, and recruiting trainees. 

Staff for instance do not accumulate sick leave, va™ 
catiLs! or other seniority rights because these termr- 
^^t^at the end of each course. _^This had led to teacner 

discontent and a narrowly averted strike. , hourly 

pushed up because instructors must be hired “"^er hour y 
for only the duration of the specific course, at 






an hourly rate ($8.00) much higher than applicable for 
tenured teachers. 

The funding procedures and attendant problems are fur- 
ther complicated for the project administrators because 
the Center receives CEP, MDTA-RAR, and EDA funds which 
have somewhat different requirements than MDTA-Institu- 
tional . 

The East Bay Skills Center has found other funding 
regulations under MDTA inefficient and restrictive. 

The Center occupies a large building, offering many 
training courses in one place, with adequate space for 
the Center's activities. The building is highly visi- 
ble to the community and is identified by the disad- 
vantaged as a symbol of opportunity and progress . The 
rent was greatly increased by alterations which the 
landlord had to make to meet fire code regulations and 
similar standards. MDTA regulations prohibit expendi- 
ture of MDTA funds for building purchase or alteration . 

A long-term lease is not possible under present MDTA 
funding. Accordingly, all the alteration costs had to 
be amortized over a two-year lease period. In effect, 
the Skills Center is financing the alterations through 
the high rentals but acquires no equity in the improve- 
ments to a rented property. Some observers suggest 
that purchase of a building would be more economical if 
the Center is planned as an operation of some duration ; 
if nothing else, purchase would permit the government 
to recoup the cost of standardizing the building through 
eventual sale of the property. 

Meanwhile the Skills Center continues to pay rent at a 
costly rate for the first few years of its existence. 

At the same time, a ceiling was imposed on cost per 
trainee, apparently because nonrecurring costs during 
the first year caused alarm about the unit cost. The 
first year costs included equipment, supplies, and 
building alterations (figured in the first lease) which 
would not recur in subsequent years . The result of the 
ceiling on cost per trainee was a dilution of the 
training sequence initially planned and offered, espe- 
cially in the critical areas of prevocational prepara- 
tion and remedial education. 
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An OJT project in Oakland for service station operators 
was also plagued by long funding delays . Fourteen 
months had elapsed between the date of application and 
the actual funding; it was reported that five months 
were consumed by the approval process itself, while the 
remaining nine months were attributed to administrative 
complications in governmental agencies . Some of the 
staff originally recruited for the program were thus 
unavailable and planning and recruitment were rendered 
virtually impossible. As this was an OJT project de- 
pendent upon subcontractors to provide work sites and 
job slots, the delay was particularly serious. 

Uncertainties about renewal funds have caused problems 
in the Neighborhood Youth Corps programs also. Some of 
these are closely tied to the school calendar ; the fact 
that renewals were not approved before the beginning of 
the school year was detrimental to the success of NYC 
operations . The Alameda County Youth Opportunities 
Board, which conducts in-school, out-of-school, and 
summer projects, reported that they were once within 
one half-hour of releasing all staff and cutting off 
enrollees because they had not received a renewal of 
funds This agency was first funded to sponsor NYC 
programs in May 1965. They have had contracts for 
three months and nine months, but have never been able 
to secure a refunding for twelve months or longer . 

The Oakland Unified School District has been conducting 
in-school and summer NYC programs since June 1965. On 
August 16, 1967 they had still not received a renewal 
for a program scheduled to begin August 30. Much of 
the problem was attributed to BWP revisions in forms 
and procedures, which were not made available until 
very late. Late funding can be especially serious in 
such cases because the delay can jeopardize matching by 
the local school system or other sponsoring agency. 
Competition for local funds is often fierce; monies 
available for matching may be reallocated to another 
use if Federal funds are delayed too long . 

Administrators at the Oakland Economic Development 
Council noted that from the time operations began in 
September 1965 no regular NYC project had been funded 



on time. Monies expected at least a month prior to the 
start of the summer program did not arrive until three 
weeks after the scheduled date for the program to begin. 

Administrators in all four NYC programs in Oakland 
agreed that longer funding periods, preferably two 
years, would be beneficial. This was particularly 
urged because of the need to develop work experience 
positions or Work Training in Industry subcontractors. 
These frequently require the ability, on the part of 
the NYC sponsor, to make a commitment somewhat in ad- 
vance of the beginning of training. 



BASIC EDUCATION 



Failure to provide sufficient adult basic education and 
remedial education to meet the needs of Oakland's dis- 
advantaged was one of the most striking problems in the 
city's training programs. The educational handicaps of 
Oakland's population have been described earlier as 
severe. Over one— third of the adults in the target 
area had less than eighth-grade schooling. Test re- 
sults at East Bay and other training programs indicated 
that actual reading and arithmetic skills were several 
years below the nominal grade level. 

Yet there was but one federally funded ABE program, 
with 860 slots. The relevance of even this small pro- 
gram to the job training structure may be inferred from 
the fact that none of the administrators interviewed 
thought of this program as a possible resource for 

their enrollees . Most were not even aware that there 
was such a program. Training program administrators 
also expressed the belief that it was unrealistic to 
expect unstipended basic education courses to attract 
cr meet the immediate needs of the hard-core unemployed. 
The general view was that whatever basic education the 
trainees were to receive would have to come from the 
training programs themselves. 

And the provisions of the manpower programs in this 
field were very slight at the time of the study. The 
East Bay Skills Center, conceived as a project almost 
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entirely for the disadvantaged, had been designed to 
provide a training sequence including basic education, 
prevocational education, and finally skill training. 
However, the unit-cost ceiling imposed in late 1966 re- 
sulted in severe limitations on the amount of basic 
education offered. The Center was no longer able to 
enroll candidates with less than fifth-grade education. 

A report on 868 enrollees in August indicated that some 
77 percent had completed some high school, while 27 
percent had achieved high school graduation or beyond.—/ 
Moreover, during the three weeks immediately preceding 
that account, 114 persons had been enrolled, of whom 
only five percent were in the category of eighth to 
ninth grade, while 52 percent were high school graduates. 
On the other hand, grades completed are obviously a poor 
measure of achievement since the reading test scores of 
this latter group of enrollees showed that about 90 per- 
cent scored below the ninth grade, and about 75 percent 
below the eighth grade If a similar discrepancy be- 

tween formal education and reading ability exists among 
the disadvantaged generally, they are considerably more 
handicapped educationally than their grade levels would 
imply. Trainees at East Bay were acutely aware of the 
need for more basic education, as were program adminis^ 
trators . 

One OJT project which tried to reach the most disadvan- 
taged kept its entrance requirements at a minimal level — 
the ability to cipher at or near the fifth-grade level 
and still found that remedial education was necessary 
for many of its enrollees . 

Among the first allotments of CEP monies was an alloca- 
tion of $1,396 million to provide basic education for 
disadvantaged adults, including Spanish-speaking, at 
the Skills Center. Under this plan, 550 enrollees would 



^East Bay Skills Center, "Characteristics of Trainees 
Currently Enrolled As Of August 9, 1967." 

^East Bay Skills Center, "Characteristics of Trainees 
Entering Between July 17, 1967 and August 7, 1967. 
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receive 18 to 20 weeks of remedial education. Nearly all 
completers would then be slotted into vocational skill 
training courses at the Center. This is an example of a 
realistic approach in terms of the allocation of suffi- 
cient resources to provide a basic education sequence 
large enough to be significant and also integrally re- 
lated to specific job training. However, it is clear 
that allocations thus far will accommodate only a small 
percentage of the educationally handicapped. There re- 
mains a critical need for more basic education for Oak- 
land's disadvantaged adults, and for better linkages 
between basic education ®nd the job training sequence. 



RELATIONS BETWEEN JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS AND THE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The State Employment Service has an integral role in 
the job training structure. In general, the California 
State Employment Service was expected to provide re- 
cruitment, screening, testing, referral, job develop- 
ment, and placement, as well as labor market informa- 
tion, for virtually all other training programs in 
Oakland. It could not be expected that everyone would 
be satisfied with the priorities in CSES handling of 
these functions. But the situation in Oakland included 
considerable criticism and reports of unsatisfactory 
relations with the ES from nearly every program. Most 
of the dissatisfaction centered around either the man- 
ner of CSES's performance of ancillary services to the 
programs, or administrative complications in CSES 
processing of applications and contracts. 

The most frequent criticism was that recruitment was 
inadequate, either in failure to provide sufficient 
candidates, failure to reach the disadvantaged, or in 
inappropriate screening and referrals. One OJT project 
director stated that the Employment Service sent out 
candidates who had no desire or intention to train for 
a new occupation but were seeking temporary income, 
while others were not even informed that their referrals 
were to a training program. Some charged that ES was 
doing a mass referral, without any selectivity as to 

appropriateness. » 
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Several program administrators believed that the Employ- 
ment Service did not really reach the disadvantaged or 
minority groups , either for recruitment or placement . 

One official expressed the opinion in this manner: 

They [ES] are essentially here to serve the 
more middle-class person with some background 
of training, education, or experience. Their very 
policy of referral of the best qualified ap- 
plicant to jobs reacts to the disadvantage of 
the hard-core unemployed. 

Almost every administrator stated that he could not rely 
on CSES for recruitment; the same was true for placement 
of program completers . Nearly every program claimed 
that it had to do at least some of its own job develop- 
ment and placement. The Skills Center, the schools, 
the Central Labor Council, Welfare Department, and 
other agencies felt that they were often in a better 
position to placo their graduates than was the CSES; 
in any case the widely accepted view was that the agen- 
cies had to place many of their own graduates if there 
was to be any successful placement. 

There was no way of determining the validity of the 
administrators' complaints; however they have operative 
importance simply because they are held by so many of 
the officials involved. The unwillingness to rely on 
the CSES for placement, in particular, resulted in the 
confused situation of each individual program conduct- 
ing its own job development. The diffusion of efforts 
and the friction that exists result in a denial of 
responsibility and shifting of "blame" between the 
agencies . It causes delays and obstructions in re- 
cruitment and placement, and program operations gen- 
erally . 

The Employment Service in the East Bay area decen- 
tralized to a point where knowledgeable observers have 
described it as providing "more points of service ori- 
ented to the clientele than any other comparable area 
in the country." Within Oakland itself, in addition 
to two regular downtown offices, there were three Youth 
Opportunity Centers, an Adult Minority Project with 
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four branch outreach offices in the slums, and a branch 
office in the East Bay Skills Center. In addition, 
there had been ES counselors out-stationed in some of 
the other training programs . This dispersal of services 
is said to be a reflection of a basic policy of bringing 
the Employment Service to the registrant. 



NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 



Oakland's poverty areas have a large youth population 
with serious employment problems . The unemployment 
rate among teenagers throughout the city runs around 
35 percent; in the target area it is about 41 percent. 
There were both in-school and out-of-school Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps programs in Oakland aimed at this 
population . 

The in-school projects were handicapped by many of the 
funding delays which made it difficult to coordinate 
their programs with the school semester . Program ad- 
ministrators also argued that the program's eligibility 
requirements were unduly restrictive. Particularly 
they cited the prohibition on providing summer work for 
recent high school graduates as penalizing those stu- 
dents who remained in school until graduation. They 
were then forced to compete with all other youth — high 
school and college students, other high school graduates, 
and dropouts — for an insufficient number of available 
summer jobs. Disadvantaged youth who were not strongly 
motivated to finish school anyway often felt it was ad- 
vantageous to leave school a few weeks or months before 
completion in order to seek employment. The project 
staff pointed out that the goal of persuading youth to 
remain in school wa? undercut by then discharging them 
into almost certain unemployment. 

The in-school programs concentrated on work experience, 
with counseling or supportive services ; specific skill 
training was not provided. There were often difficul- 
ties developing meaningful work experience positions . 
Though some of the jobs were useful ones, the students' 
most frequent criticism was that their placements were 
not related to the actual job market or to any vocation 
they might be interested in pursuing. Some seemed to 
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feel that their jobs were "make-work" and would not 
serve as "work experience" when they applied for ’teal" 
jobs. As one disgusted youth put it, "How can I put 
down that I've been a 'hall monitor' on a job applica- 
tion?" 

Administrators of both the in-school and out-of-school 
programs pointed to the BWP*s definitions of poverty 
income levels as unrealistic . Many asserted that in a 
high cost of living area it was absurd to exclude youths 
from NYC once their families reached an annual income of 
$ 3200 . 

Although recent efforts had developed some cooperative 
activities between the NYC and MDTA programs, these were 
neither large enough nor routinized enough. Not enough 
MDTA slots, either institutional or OJT, were reserved 
for NYC graduates nor was referral to MDTA a regular out- 
come of NYC participation. 

The most promising NYC efforts were the demonstration 
program conducted by the Alameda County AFL-CIO Central 
Labor Council, and the WTI components of some of the 
other programs. The number of NYC fenrollees who could 
receive work training in industry was very low, due to’ 
contract specifications. These in turn were a reflec- 
tion of the national allotment of funds for this com- 
ponent . 

Most NYC programs had problems in their relations with 
the State Employment Service. There were assertions 
that CSES was inadequate in recruiting trainees for out- 
of-school NYC projects. There were several complaints 
about the removal of out-stationed ES representatives 
from NYC projects. 



LINKAGES, 11^ FORMAT 1 01^ ^ AND COORDINATION 

Because of the extent and complexity of social problems 
in Oakland, the city received many different types of 
programs, funded under various authorizations. A number 
of commendable efforts had been made toward some ration- 
alization and coordination of these programs. However, 
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local officials and project administrators generally 
reported that the programs operated in discrete chan- 
nels with considerable isolation from and ignorance 
about other programs . 

One program director placed this first in a list of 
dilemmas of local training programs, stating that "the 
real problem is communication to find out what is going 
on and what other agencies are doing." City officials 
complained of the inability to plan for the city as a 
whole and to have some estimate of the total funds that 
would be available for the city's training projects. 

They observed that there was incomplete knowledge about 
what projects were pending or who had applied for what 
funds and for what purposes . This was regarded as a 
prime cause of duplication of efforts and failure to 
use all resources most effectively. 

Although there are a number of programs with different 
types of offerings in Oakland, there are almost no 
sequential linkages or exchanges of services between 
them. One exception is the training at the Skills 
Center for a limited number of NYC enrollees who re- 
ceive supplemental and supportive services from NYC. 

Aside from this, there are few such channels. It was 
too early to gauge the effect of Federal regulations 
prescribing the reservation of a percentage of MDTA 
slots for NYC completers, as it was reported that im- 
plementation of this regulation was just beginning. 

The apparent isolation of the school system's ABE program 
from the training complex has already been mentioned. 

The newly-initiated basic education course, linked se- 
quentially to MDTA institutional training at the Skills 
Center, is an illustration of the type of program needed. 
It does not correct the isolation that exists in already 
established separate programs. While about 20 percent 
of Skills Center enrollees have generally been from wel- 
fare families in the past there has apparently been less 
than optimum coordination and cooperation between Welfare 
Department officials and the Skills Center in selection of 
welfare clients for training. While the Skills Center 
feels it is allotting a reasonable number of slots for 
welfare recipients, the Welfare Department often feels 
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that the most needy or likely candidates are not chosen, 
and that often the trainee from the welfare family is 
not the member whose employment is most likely to result 
in family self-sufficiency. This is the case for in- 
stance when a teenager from a welfare family is selected 
for training. Such a conflict reflects in part the dif- 
ferent concerns of the different agencies and programs, 
and the fact that there is no recognized applicable 
policy on selection priorities. 

Some of the Oakland personnel also see lack of coordina- 
tion manifested in some apparent competition between 
programs. Job development seems to be a major area of 
competing claims. City officials contended that OJT 
projects frequently usurped job slots which otherwise 
could have been used for placement of disadvantaged Skills 
Center graduates. There is no planning or coordinating 
body to set priorities in job placements. 

The director of one NYC project felt the need for more 
exchange of information and cooperation was so acute that 
he frequently initiated meetings of various agencies in- 
vo'*'red in manpower programs. The purposes were to assess 
thw effectiveness of the established programs and also to 
maintain direct contact and communication among progrcun 
administrators . 

It is partly because of the diversified and dynamic at- 
tack on unemployment problems in Oakland that the need 
for coordination is so critical. Some city officials 
have suggested block grants to the city, or to one agency, 
at least for a large portion of the programs. Others are 
most concerned that city or area-wide planning be facil- 
itated so that resources may be utilized most efficiently. 

The Concentrated Employment Program was just getting under 
way in Oakland at the time of the field study. In the 
opinion of some observers such a program contains many 
of the elements necessary to achieve greater coordination 
and more efficient utilization of manpower and training 
resources. 



I 
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FRESWO 



BACKGROUND 



Fresno County for some time has been first in the United 
States in the value of farm production. It has also 
been classified as an area of substantial unemployment 
since March 1961, and is eligible for assistance under 
the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 1965. 

In July 1966, the estimated population of the county was 
415,600. About one-third of this population were rural- 
dwellers, though only 12 percent actually lived on farms. 

Fresno ranks among the worst counties in California in 
terms of the amount of poverty, family income ,long term 
unemployment and underemployment, and educational attain- 
ment of its adult population. Over 21 percent of all its 
families lived in poverty; more than 25 percent of its 
adults over 25 had completed less than eight grades of 
school; half of these had less than a fifth grade educa- 
tion. About one-sixth of its residents were dependent 
on public assistance, including a larger number carried 
on AFDC and AFDC-UP budgets. 

The unemployment rate in 1966 was 6.6 percent — an esti- 
mated average of 12,300 unemployed in 1967 — and projec- 
tions were that the figure would increase over each of 
the next few years. Furthermore, employment opportunities 
in Fresno have always been seasonal. Agriculture and the 
related food processing and packing industries account 
for much of the employment and are highly seasonal. In 
addition, average agricultural employment in the county 
is expected to decrease each year due to mechanization. 
Because of the availability of jobs in these occupations 
during part of the year, Fresno has attracted an in- 
migration of many unskilled and semiskilled agricultural 
workers as the number of farm jobs available elsewhere 
has declined. 

At the same time, the number of year-around jobs avail- 
able for unskilled workers has dropped sharply. Employ- 
ers have set fairly high entrance standards for semi- 
skilled jobs, often requiring high school diplomas, 
aptitude tests, or previous industrial experience for 
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assembly line and related workers. Furthermore, those 
occupations in which employment opportunities have been 
expanding over the past several years are those that re- 
quire at least a high school education. There has been 
little growth in jobs open to the unskilled and unedu~ 

cated. 

Thus Fresno is an area with a grov7ing population of the 
unskilled and uneducated, displaced by the decline in 
available jobs elsewhere. Previously a^railable employ- 
ment in unskilled agricultural or industrial occupations 
is being closed to them. Already there is a high inci- 
dence of poverty, dependency, and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment. Although the number of jobs is ex- 
pected to increase, the increase will be in areas for 
which the current Fresno labor force is unequipped and 
unable to obtain employment. 



The scope of manpower training programs in Fresno could 
cover at best only a small part of the need. The CAMPS 
Area plan projected 12,300 unemployed in Fresno in 1967, 
exclusive of persons not in the labor force who should 
be brought in. More than one-fifth of approximately 

100.000 families in the area had incomes below $3,000. 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children went to 40,890 
persons; 11,589 of them were in families with fathers 
present but unemployed. According to California CAf«»S 

80.000 Fresno adults had not continued their educations 
beyond the eighth grade; on the basis of other statistics 
it can be estimated that about 50,000 have not completed 
eighth grade. 

To meet these needs in Fresno, there were approximately 
773 adult training slots projected for fiscal 1968; 
these were about equally divided between MDTA and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation programs ^ with a few Nelson slots. 
In fiscal 1967 there were slightly over 1,000 Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps slots, of which only 205 were for out- 
of -school youth. To combat adult illiteracy a new 
program with 540 stipended slots for migrant workers had 
been established in the Spring, with plans to serve 

3.000 other migrants in various types of classeson a non- 
stipended basis. A program funded under Title 111 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act provides basic 
literacy classes for 160 disadvantaged adults. According 
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to the California State Department of Education, there 
is also a program to provide basic literacy for welfare 
recipients which does not receive Federal funds. The 
County Schools conduct adult vocational and general ed" 
ucation courses, many of which are not designed to serve 
the needs of the disadvantaged, which are expected to 
reach 3,624 persons. All of these programs (including 
those without Federal funds) together provide a maximum 
of about 10,000 slots, including vocational, consumer, 
general, and basic education. 

Table XVII summarizes the extent of training activity 
in Fresno in August 1967. The following sections pro- 
vide a description of these activities and a summary 
of the administrative problems involved. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 
MDTA 

The Fresno City Unified School District sponsored the 
most visible MDTA project in operation at the time of 
the field visits. This project offered training for two 
occupations — waiters and welders. The scope of the pro- 
gram was for 40 trainees in welding classes for 30 weeks, 
with a total budget of $50,279, and for 15 enrollees in a 
12-week course for waiters, funded at $7,366. Both 
courses were funded in January 1967 ; the welding compo- 
nent was a refunding, while the course for waiters was a 
new one. According to program administrators ,f unding 
(presumably for the last project) was to run through June 
1968. The staff indicated they might apply to sponsor 
other training courses during that time. In August 1967 
all the waiters' slots were filled but only 20 in welding, 
although the administration reported a long waiting list 
for the welding course. 

There are no available data on trainee characteristics 
or placement, but the project director reported that cur- 
rent trainees, all males, averaged about 25 years old, 
with minority groups predominating. The number trained 
in the Fresno area in all MDTA activities to date was 
reported as 750, with CSES figures showing a 73 percent 
Irate of placement in training-related jobs. 



( 
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Subsequent correspondence with the Manager of the Fresno 
office of CSES indicates several other MDTA programs 
operative in Fresno in fiscal 1967 or funded for 1968. 
These included 20 institutional slots in television re- 
pair courses in 1967, and 30 slots for licensed voca- 
tional nurses in a project running from March 1967 to 
February 1969. In addition, projects proposed for 1968 
and still being processed in November 1967 involved 265 
slots and $227,389. Projected programs included 150 
OJT-Coupled positions for Mexican -American farm workers, 
a refresher course for 100 registered nurses, and cleri- 
cal training for 15 females (heads of households) . If 
all the 1967 and projected 1968 slots are added together, 
they would provide a maximum of 370 slots in two years, 
nearly half of them reserved for women. 



Operation Mainstream 

This is a program of work experience-training for 57 
chronically unemployed, low- income, adult males. The 
sponsor — the Fresno County Economic Opportunity Com- 
mission — is a Community Action Agency in existence 
since April 1965. The Nelson program was first funded 
in July of 1966 for a six-month period at $125,000. The 
current grant was also for six months at the same finan- 
cial level; a refunding was expected when the contract 
expired in December 1967. All the enrollees were in 
training with the County Parks and Recreation Department, 
as aides. If the trainees were able to pass the civil 
service examination after completing the program, there 
was a good chance that the Parks Department would hire 
about 25 percent of them on a permanent basis. 

Meanwhile, enrollment in the program could be for up to 
two years. Pay was $2.10 per hour, but the trainees 
were not entitled to the fringe benefits and other priv- 
ileges of regular Parks Department workers. 

The enrollees in August were men 22 to 45 years old, 
chronically unemployed, with low educations and family 
incomes below $4,000. Ethnically, they were largely 
Mexican-American, with some Negroes. 

The program was designed to offer counseling, basic and 
consumer education, and medical services as well as work 
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experience-training. Job referrals and placements were 
to be handled jointly by the project staff and the CSES. 
However / by August 1967 there were still no completers 
of the program, so there is no information dn placement, 
follow-up, or program results. 



Mi grant Workers Program 

Central California Action Associates, ano+'her CAA, spon- 
sors a recently established program for migrant farm 
workers, financed under Title III of the Economic Oppor 
tunity Act. This program is to provide basic education 
primarily English literacy— for migrant and seasonal farm 
workers, 80 percent of whom are to be Spanish— speaking. 
Prevocational education and job counseling are among 
other services enrollees are to receive. 

The project was funded in May 1967 for a 15-month period. 
In this time it is to serve 3,540 enrollees, 540 of whom 
will receive weekly stipends of $45 (plus $5 for each de- 
pendent up to a maximum of four) , for no longer than 20 
weeks. The remaining 3,000 slots are for the same basic 
and prevocational education, plus consumer education, but 
without stipends attached. 

Federal regulations prohibit the enrollment of workers in 
stipended slots during the farming season, so there were 
no enrollees at the time of the field visit and thus no 
information on program operations. 



I Fresno Neighborhood You'^h Corps 

The Fresno County School system began operating an NYC 
program in 1965. The fiscal 1968 request for continua- 
tion and budget had not been approved as of September 1, 
1967. The participants were paid $1.25 per hour, which 
apparently was considered inadequate by the out-of -school 
youth. At the end of August it was reported that all 
summer slots, but only 100 of the out-of-school slots, 
were filled. Since this was during the active farming 
season, it was alleged that many youths found they could 
make more money temporarily at farm work and thus were 
not attracted to the NYC. 
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Recruitment for the in-school program was handled by 
the school system itself; however the project was for- 
mally dependent on the Youth Opportunity Centers of the 
CSES to supply trainees for the out-of-school segment. 
They had also hoped that the neighborhood centers of the 
community action agency (Fresno Economic Opportunity 
Council) would refer youths from the target areas. 



There was no placement, follow-up, or evaluation con- 
ducted by the project itself; they were also not in- 
cluded in the contract. Placement efforts, if any, 
would be the responsibility of the Employment Service. 



VoQat'tona'i RehoLh'l'i'itcLt'loYi 

There is a vocational rehabilitation program in Fresno 
under the auspices of the California Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. It appears to have been funded 
at the same level — $350,000 to serve 350 clients — 
for both 1967 and 1968. There is an active outreach 
component and there are more applicants than the program 
can accommodate. 

The program offers almost entirely skill training, uti- 
lizing public and private schools and on-the-job train- 
ing arrangements. Medical services are received from 
county agencies. The trainees are said to reflect the 
ethnic distribution of the community; they must be over 
16, have a medically diagnosable disability and a prog- 
nosis that services will lead to employment and self 
support. Priority is given to those "where the commu- 
nity has needs for these people to become employed i.e. 
^ 0 lfare ca;"^es, those with social problems, et cetera. 



Vooat'toYicLT' EduocLt'loYi 

The Fresno City Unified School District offers voca- 
tional education to both secondary students and adults . 
The high school component comprises by far the bulk of 
the progrcim. The number of slots or enrollees in the 
adult, or out-of-school segment of the program could not 
be determined. 




Until this year a Work-Study program providing subsidized 
part-time employment for secondary vocational education 
students was also included. However there were no funds 
available for the continuation of this program due to the 
uncertain status of pending revisions in the program at 
the Congressional level. 



ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 

■ ;>: 

Aside from the general inadequacy of the available re- 
sources to meet the existing needs, there are a number 
of other fairly consistent problems in the conduct of 
training programs in Fresno. 

Each of the programs is a discrete and separate entity, 
without awareness about other programs or effective link- 
ages with them. Particularly, the remedial education and 
work experience programs suffer from this lack, since 
these programs do not prepare their enrollees for entry 
into the job market, and find that they are thus dead-end 
operations. For instance, neither the Operation Main- 
stream or NYC programs provided job training in occupa- 
tions with actual employment opportunities. In the 
Operation Mainstream program, there would probably be job 
openings for only about 25 percent of the enrollees in 
regular Parks Department positions. Yet the trainees 
could remain in a program of work experience for as long 
as two years, during which time they were not eligible 
for the same wages and other benefits as other Parks De- 
partment workers. This was a source of resentment on the 
part of the Nelson enrollees and the difference could not 
really be rationalized on the basis that they were in 
training for future employment. 

Fresno officials felt the major weakness in the whole NYC 
structure was that it did not train youths for anything 
substantial. Out-of-school youths were not prepared for 
jobs. The question "Where do they go from there?" was 
the administrators* chief worry. The NYC staff felt the 
most important need was to develop a training program 
which would offer youth an opportunity to develop specific 
skills leading to regular employment. 
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Although the Fresno programs do appear to reach a dis- 
advantaged segment of the population, they do not pro- 
vide adequate supportive services, remedial education, 
or other special services particularly needed by the 
most disadvantaged. In the Operation Mainstream pro- 
gram, for example, work site supervisors said that the 
enrollees would need considerably more remedial education 
if they were to be able to pass the civil service exam- 
inations for regular employment. Consumer education and 
counseling in budgeting and family matters were seen as 
another serious need. The numerous unstipended slots in 
basic education, including the migrant program, suggest 
that the real needs of the disadvantaged were not suffi- 
ciently taken into account in these cases. 

The complicated and time-consuming funding process, with 
the concomitant uncertainties, was perhaps the feature 
most criticized by project administrators in Fresno. 
Budgets were often unrealistic to begin with, not pro- 
viding in their opinions for sufficient staff and ad- 
ministrative costs to serve the number of enrollees. 

Then, the long delays before a project is finally ap- 
proved make planning, hiring, and recruitment of trainees 
unduly difficult. A five-month delay in funding the 
programs for migrant workers resulted in the program just 
getting under way at the start of the farming season, 
when it was not even permitted to enroll regular students. 
The Fresno County Economic Opportunity Council, which 
sponsors the Nelson program, saw funding the main problem, 
that it was both too little and too late. Fresno City 
school officials involved with the Institutional MDTA 
program said that there were long time delays obtaining 
Federal funds and approval and matching on a State level. 
The uncertainty of continuation from year to year was 
also cited as a problem. Although the Fresno County 
Schools have operated NYC programs since 1965, there was 
a three to four month delay in refunding for fiscal 1967; 
as of September 1, 1967 they had not yet received notice 
as to their fiscal 1968 status, this in spite of the fact 
that the program includes an in-school component. Even 
in the Comprehensive Vocational Education project there 
were complaints that in the previous year there had been 
a five-month funding delay. In spite of the overall 
stability of the vocational education system, there is 
annual uncertainty about the continuation of certain 
activities and courses for each succeeding year. 



Purthemore , the requirement for course-by-course ap- 
provals in MDTA, and the need for regional BWP approval 
of every new work site sponsor in NYC, were seen as un- 
necessarily time-consuming and restricting by local 
administrators . 

There appear to be less than ideal relations with the 
California State Employment Service or with the State 
and regional offices of the administrative agencies in 
charge of these projects. There was no attempt to 
validate the substance of the criticisms of the Employ- 
ment Service or other agencies; however the existence 
of such friction is certain to affect the efficiency of 
the training programs. Most project administrators com- 
plained about the inadequacy of CSES's recruitment and 
placement efforts for their projects. Most of the 
project sponsors, including the schools and CAP agencies, 
said they felt they were in a better position to place 
many of their own graduates than was the ES because they 
had better contacts with the employers. 

A dispute between a CAP agency and the school system 
over the sponsorship of an out-of-school NYC project 
further complicated the attempt to locate the causes of 
some of the problems in these programs . \ ' 

There was virtually no evaluation at the local level in 
any of the Fresno training programs. Nearly all claimed 
that they did report some data to State or regional 
offices; however, they did not get analyses of these 
data back and thus were often unable to describe the 
trainees or results in their own programs. Some project 
administrators simply said that the budgets did not pro- 
vide for the compilation of any detailed information on 
the trainees or for any follow-up. 

The absence of any systematic data collection, reporting, 
or evaluation made analysis of the impact and results of 
Fresno training programs especially difficult. A fur- 
ther difficulty in reporting on program results is that, 
of those programs operating at the time of the field 
visits, most were quite new and as yet had no completers. 
Nor had the programs been in operation long enough to 
permit a complete assessment of their operating diffi- 
culties and successes. 
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Chapter VTI 

TRAINING PROGRAMS IN ST. LOUIS AND SPRINGFIELD 

ST. LOUJS 



BACKGROUND 



In 1960 St. Louis had a population of slightly over three- 
quarters of a million, making it the tenth largest of all 
American cities. At the same time it was the core city of a 
metropolitan area of over two million inhabitants. Early 
in its history, rigid boundary lines had been set which 
the city has never been able to alter. This resulted in 
an inability to expand to accommodate new industrial growth. 
It also meant that the city very quickly reached its satu- 
ration point in terms of population, and was subject — even 
more than other large cities — to substantial out-migration 
to the surrounding counties. St. Louis has lost both jobs 
and employees to the surrounding area. At the same time, 
the entire metropolitan area declined in terms of its rela- 
tive share of jobs compared to the total nationally. 

The population movements also resulted in a large in-migra- 
tion of Negroes from rural areas and an out-migration of 
white residents, particularly the younger age groups. In 
1960 non-whites constituted over 30 percent of the popula- 
tion of St. Louis. According to Missouri CAMPS the educa- 
tional, employment, health and income levels of Negroes 
were considerably below those of white residents. Over the 
past decade the disparity has been increasing. 

The overall unemployment rate in St. Louis was about 3.7 
percent in July 1967. Missouri State CAMPS estimated that 
there were 33,000 unemployed in St. Louis and its surround- 
ing metropolitan area; about 10,500 families received wel- 
fare; 54,753 families had incomes below the $3,000 level; 
nearly 180,000 persons had not completed the eighth grade, 
more than 350,000 had not finished high school. 
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A special study of the St. Louis slums-^ indicated even 
more serious problems. In spite of their efforts to find 
work, nearly 13 percent of the work force in this area 
were employed; the majority could be classified as long- 
term or hard-core unemployed. The unemployment rate for 
teenagers was 40 percent. Of all persons employed, 18 
percent worked only part time, mostly for lack of better 
employment. Almost one-third of those working earned 
less than $60 per week (i.e., less than $3,000 per year). 
Median family income was only $3,544. There were a large 
number of men in the age 20-64 bracket who were not working 
and not looking for work, even though they were potential 
wage earners. The nonparticipation rate was about 11 per- 
cent; this is probably an underestimate because about 30 
percent of adult males expected (from other statistical 
sources) to be part of this slum population could not be 
located for the survey. The sub-employment rate for the 
slums of St. Louis was very close to 40 percent, the De- 
partment of Labor estimated. About two out of every five 
residents had serious employment problems — inability to 
find work, work at wages below the poverty level, inability 
to secure full time work, or giving up the search for employ- 
ment. 

Although considerable funds had been allocated to St. Louis, 
and there were many active and productive programs, the 
adequacy of training programs to meet the needs in the city 
must be seriously questioned. Table XVIII lists the opera- 
tive programs in St. Louis in August 1967; many of the slots 
and trainees are for counseling, diagnostic, referral or 
other essential but preliminary service, rather than job 
training as such. A more complete description of the train- 
ing structure in St. Louis, and a review of the administra- 
tive problems, illustrate additionally why the programs* 
impact on the city's critical needs is diluted. 



MANPOWER TRAINING STRUCTURE 

St. Louis received funds for manpower training and related 
activities through two broad channels. One is the Compre- 



“ U. S. Department of Labor, Sub-Employment in the Slums of 
St. Louis (based on a survey conducted in November 1966) . 
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hensive Manpower Program, first funded in December 1966, 
and the second is the Concentrated Employment Program, 
funded just six months after that. Both are channeled 
through what is essentially a prime sponsor— the St. Louxs 
Human Development Corporation (HDC) . 

HDC originated in 1964 by appointment of the Mayor, as an 
agency concerned with juvenile delinquency. It received 
planning grant money from OEO and became the city's o x- 
cial Community Action Agency in November 1964. Its first 
training contract was for a Neighborhood Youth Corps, be- 
gun in the spring of 1965. 

Also in the spring of 1965 a Technical Advisory Comittee 
composed of all recognized agencies in the field of 
ment and training, including representatxves 
sector, presented a proposal indicatxng the unfxlled needs 
and gaps in the training and employment of the dxsadvantaged 
a plan to secure funds to meet these needs was set forth. 
This plan was the Comprehensive Manpower Program (CMP) . 

As originally conceived, CMP would include (a) outreach 
Gateway CentLs, to be staffed jointly by HDC and MSES; 

(b) a diagnostic center, evaluatxon program, and vestibule 
training, presumably to be run by the Jewish Employment 
and Vocational Service; (c) a job development arm under 
the aegis of Work Opportunities Unlxmxted, a prxvate group 
involved in developing job opportunities for youth. A 
sophisticated Control Center was planned, whxch would xn- 
clude both a job bank and a skills bank, with syst^atxc 
matching between the two; it would also provide clxen 
tracking and follow-up. This complex was to provxde re- 
ferrals to regular work experience and skill traxnxng 

programs . 

There were many controversies involved in getting CMP 
funded. Established agencies were not noticeably recep- 
tive to having new agencies involved xn thexr tradxtxonal 
functions. However, the overall adminxstratxve contract 
was finally awarded by OEO to HDC in December 1966; HDC 
was given the functions of overall plannxng, coordxnatxon, 
implementation, and follow-up or evaluation. maxn- 

tains a Management Analysis Unit to revxew and audxt the 
component programs, and to consolidate the regular reports 
received from the component units before they are sent to 
the appropriate State or Federal agencies. 
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HDC has taken a generally expanding leadership role in 
promoting programs for the disadvantaged in St. Louis. 

As shown in Table XVIII, there are twelve programs re- 
lated to manpower development and training under its 
aegis; some of the programs have several sub-units. 

CMP is a $3 million project to serve 10,000 persons a 
year, according to the St. Louis Model City Agency, 
and is rated one of the five most effective in the 
nation.-^ 

CEP received $5 million in Federal funds in April 1967, 
after a vigorous campaign by city officials to obtain 
these funds. The reaction to initiating the new CEP 
program was not wholly enthusiastic. The Comprehensive 
Manpower program was still struggling with organiza- 
tional difficulties; some administrators believed it 
was necessary to establish a viable administrative 
structure for CMP, and to assess some results, before 
more funds could be effectively utilized. Others, in- 
cluding some in the t® 9 ular State agencies , were opposed 
to the direct grant of funds to a prime sponsor, bypass- 
ing the regular State channels. In fact the vocational 
education agency insisted, successfully, that CEP-MDTA 
funds be channeled through the State education agency. 

The CEP program basically has taken a form similar to 
that of CMP, in that it channeled funds through HDC and 
distributed them among a number of component programs. 

A portion of the CEP grant is for central administration 
and services by HDC. The remainder of funds are dis- 
tributed among a network of MSES-staffed neighborhood 
centers and among individual training programs , includ- 
ing some also receiving CMP funds. 

Because of the consolidation of all manpower funds into 
two basic comprehensive programs, both using HDC as 
prime sponsor, there is a structure for definite link- 
ages among St. Louis training programs. There has also 
been a plan for cooperation and coordination among agen- 



— / St. Louis Model City Agency, "Application to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development for a Grant to Plan 
a Comprehensive City Demonstration Program," April 26, 



1967. 
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cies, to maximize efficient utilization of training 
resources in the ity. There appeared to be many o 
Stacies to the implementation of this complex plan. 

Some of the interagency conflicts over details 
plementation and responsibility had resulted in cont 
ve^ies which, at the time of the field survey, 
to be absorbing much of the energies of manpower Pro- 
grams. This made assessment of the impact of these pro 
grams difficult, both for the Programs themselves and 
for outside observers. Some of the ma]or administra 
tive difficulties are described in the following sections. 



funding 

It would appear that considerable funds were obtained— 
and indeed had to be obtained— before there were ade- 
quate plans for their use. The methods of Federal fund- 
ing for a new national program like CEP required the 
city to act to obtain funds immediately, 

At the same time there were stili programs in the c y 
wLch had not received sufficient funds to continue 
their programs at earlier levels. 

While some programs could not fill all the allotted slots, 
others (such as NYC) were oversubscribed and yet found 
their slots reduced. NYC had been in operation since 
^gefand always had more applicants than it 

NevLtheless the program was ' 

there were national budgetary cutbacks in face of the 
need to fund NYC programs in other cities. 

Inadequate funds were allotted to some of the ^n- 

ponents of manpower programs , it was a ege . 
power Control Center, responsible for ^ 

Locessing of data on all registrants and 30b vacancies, 
did not have enough funds for follow-up or even 
cLnt processing of information. There was enough 

flexibility to permit the transfer of funds if 

funded components of the comprehensive programs, . , . 

funds were assigned to some programs in excess of their 
abilities for full utilization. 
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RECRUITMENT 



Voliutiinous intake has been one of the most striking 
features of the Gateway Centers and other outreach ef- 
forts in St. Louis. As shown in Table XVIII, the Gate- 
way Centers drew about 23,000 registrants — almost four 
times as many as they were expected to reach. The 
large effort expended on intake processing cut into the 
Centers' ability to provide other services. 

Despite the large number of potential enrollees, some 
programs (including MDTA) had many vacant slots and were 
apparently unable to recruit suitable persons for their 
programs. Vocational education and MSES disagreed on 
the reasons for under— enrollment in MDTA. One contrib- 
uting factor is that slots cannot be refilled, to re- 
place dropouts, after a certain period. A high dropout 
rate means that many slots (inclusive of those once 
filled) go virtually unused. 

A pre-apprenticeship program operated by the Urban 
League had difficulty in recruiting Negroes who meet 
union requirements. Persons with such qualifications 
are difficult to find among the hard-core unemployed 
and disadvantaged. 

Many of the programs had enrolled far more women than 
men— some by design, but most by apparent default. ABE 
and WEP-Title V programs tend to be about 85-90 percent 
female. The OEO community work experience and training 
programs also had a disproportionate number of women. 
Even the MDTA program conducted by the public schools 
had women enrollees in the majority. 

Training program administrators generally agreed on the 
need to recruit hard-core unemployed males, but found 
it difficult to do. It is difficult to enroll men in 
non-stipended education programs, they found, or in 
remedial education or work experience programs which 
appear to have no definite links to occupational skills 
and meaningful employment. Since even the skill train- 
ing programs had a backup of graduates not placed in 
jobs, it is not surprising that the unemployed were 
skeptical about the value of the programs. Some of the 
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work experience placements were on a very low level, 
giving no promise of ever paying a living wage. This 
contributed to a high dropout rate for programs such 
as WEP-Title V. 



JOB DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT 

As in many places surveyed for this study, there was 
considerable confusion, competition, and duplication 
in job development. Perhaps the major criticism by 
program administrators in St. Louis was that job open- 
ings which were supposedly "developed" were not really 
developed; i«e., they were simply a listing of job 
openings already available, and did not include any 
commitment on the part of the employer to reserve the 
job for an applicant referred by the manpower programs. 
At the same time there was little evidence of any suc- 
cessful efforts to persuade employers to create new 
types of job openings which might be filled by the dis- 
advantaged or by graduates of training programs. 

In training programs which worked with the most disad- 
vantaged (such as JEVS) there were complaints that the 
job openings did not include jobs at the entry skill 
level, for which their trainees would be qualified. 

The "jobs developed" were listings of job vacancies, 
most of which would not be suitable to hard-core unem- 
ployed who had just completed a minimum skill-level 
program. 

Similar criticisms were applied to OJT slots. Further, 
there was not even a minimal commitment to retaining 
an OJT trainee, or to replacing a dropout with another 
referral from the manpower programs. 



EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



Conflicts between the State Employment Service (MSES) 
and other manpower and training agencies in St. Louis 
had reached crisis dimensions which threatened the 
effectiveness of the whole manpower effort. The scope 
of the field analysis did not include the determination 
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of any judgments on this controversy. However, the 
existence of conflict — regardless of the merits of the 
positions of any of the parties — was amply evident, and 
had a debilitating effect on the programs. The core of 
the stated argument appeared to be MSES*s belief that 
other agencies should not intrude into what it consid- 
ered its traditional domain; other agencies, such as 
HDC, contended that MSES was inadequate in its recruit- 
ment and placement of the disadvantaged 

As a result of conflict over the original NYC project 
in 1965, the CMP included other sources besides MSES 
for job development, recruitment, and referrals . Out- 
reach, intake, diagnosis, referral, and placement were 
to be the responsibility of the Gateway Centers, which 
were outreach offices in the city's slum areas. The 
centers were to be staffed jointly by HDC and MSES per- 
sonnel. There were conflicts over the actual control 
of the Centers and the roles of the respective agencies. 
As a result, only a skeleton MSES staff remained in the 
Centers. Some HDC staff opined that MSES personnel 
could not cope with the needs of the disadvantaged, but 
were gradually learning as a result of experience in 
the Centers. MSES deemed the arrangement very unsatis- 
factory and unsuccessful. Similarly, when Neighborhood 
Centers were established with CEP funds, there was no 
basis for cooperation between MSES and HDC personnel in 
staffing these centers. Consequently, they are operated 
almost entirely by MSES with only token representation 
by HDC. 

MSES had had similar objections to the role of JEVS in 
training. In general the Employment Service preferred 
that all training funds should come through the tradi- 
tional MDTA channels established a few years earlier. 
However there was 6ven disagreement over the MDTA pro- 
gram, between the school system and MSES. The school 
blamed ES for not recruiting sufficient trainees, for 
referring candidates who were unsuitable for such train- 
ing programs, and for failure to place program graduates. 
MSES disputed the causes of the breakdowns in the MDTA 
program. 

A Job Bank had been established in the Manpower Control 
Center. All manpower-related agencies were to list jobs 
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and clients with the Control Center? through mechanized 
data processing the Center was to match applicants and 
jobs, or applicants and training slots. The MSES re- 
fused to participate with job listings, claiming in part 
that to contribute their job openings would be a viola- 
tion of their commitments to employers. Also, MSES in- 
take forms differed from a standardized form adopted by 
the other agencies; MSES was either unwilling or unable 
to conform the data collection to permit comparable 
utilization. 

The St. Louis manpower programs were faced with a crisis 
in terms of finding employment for clients in the summer 
of 1967. Since placement was in large part the respon- 
sibility of MSES, many agencies attributed much of the 
cause to MSES. The backup of persons who had been 
through evaluations, remedial and even skill-training 
programs , and yet were still awaiting placement months 
later, was a severe problem in St. Louis. 



COORDINATION AND DUPLICATION 

Most of the areas of duplication and lack of cooperation 
have already been mentioned. Some of the most obvious, 
problems are the multiplicity of efforts in job develop- 
ment and the non-cooperation .among agencies in sharing 
job openings. Agencies with no job development component, 
or without access to job opportunities, could only con- 
tribute job-seekers to the Job Bank and not job openings. 
Other agencies, with both job-seekers and job openings, 
were unwilling to give up direct servicing of their 
clients for a central procedure which might not provide 
the same priority to their job-seekers. 

The Gateway Centers set up under the Comprehensive Man- 
power Program were to perform tasks of outreach into 
disadvantaged neighborhoods, recruitment evaluation, and 
other services leading to referral to jobs or training, 
adequate supportive and follow-up services were also 
planned. The CEP program created another network of 
neighborhood outreach center — the Neighborhood Centers 
with most of the same functions. 

The CEP was providing funds to many of the same sponsor 
agencies and many of the same programs that CMP funded. 
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CEP had to be treated as a completely separate entity 
in terms of bookkeeping, records, and administrative 
accountability. These complications in the administra 
tive and financial requirements imposed burdens on the 
individual agencies. 



ADiJLT BASIC EDUCATION 



ABE programs were fragmentized and lacked linkages to 
actual skill training and employment in many cases. 

The structure of ABE programs in St. Louis results 
largely from the decision of the city's public school 
system that it could not meet the 10 percent matching 
requirement of the ABE-E&SEA program. Thus there was 
a vacuum in St. Louis with respect to this type of 
offering. 

The first effort to compensate for this was the 
Voluntary Improvement Program, with volunteer staff 
and unstipended students. Some of the program's ad- 
vantages were its dispersion throughout local centers 
in the slums, its low teacher-pupil ratio (1 to 2, or 
1 to 3) , and the enthusiasm and interest of the volun- 
teer teachers. However, the program suffered from the 
fact that it is a part-time program, and not always 
able to maintain high quality staff and instruction. 

Its appeal is mainly to women, and its enrollment is 
overwhelmingly female. 

Other ABE programs are operated by the University of 
Missouri and by subsidies to the schools from WEP- 
Title V and other programs. All the ABE programs in 
the city are plagued by a high incidence of dropouts; 
one-fourth to one-third of each group of enrollees 
fail to complete the course. The causes have not been 
fully determined; but it is known that one objection 
the disadvantaged have is that they do not see a 
definite connection between these programs and the job 
market — -or even the acquisition of marketable skills. 
ABE programs are generally unstipended, which provides 
little incentive and often imposes actual hardships for 
poor enrollees. 
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Many of the individual training programs arc ow*pposed 
to have basic or remedial education components. In most 
cases these are not effectively implemented due to lack 
of staff, time, or low priority. St. Louis needs a 
comprehensive ABE program integrally linked with each of 
the work and training programs in the CMP. 



FOLLOW-UP 

Neither the CMP nor CEP had been in existence a full 
year at the time of the field visits. Thus it could not 
be expected that any comprehensive evaluations would 
have been made. However, CMP did include a data control 
center which presumably had the ability to track all 
applicants with sophisticated EDP methods, and record 
referrals, placements, and other factors, relating them 
to client characteristics. 

This had not been done because of several diff icultiei- 
with the system. One was the refusal of all agencies to 
cooperate in collection of standardized data and to refer 
all information to the center. A second problem was that 
the amount of computer time at Washington University (the 
locus for computer-use) was limited, and there were time 
lags. The control center was having a difficult time 
just keeping up with current applications and matchings, 
and was unable to assign any of its computer time to 
follow-up tracking. 

The lack of follow-up meant that it was not possible to 
determine what had happened to the more than 20,000 
persons who had registered at the Gateway Centers since 
their inceotion. The reasons for the high dropout rate 
in ABE or other programs were not known, or what became 
of persons who did not accept referrals to training pro- 
grams. There had been an NYC program for over two years, 
but there. was no information about the effect of NYC on 
©mployability and job retention. Likewise, the informa- 
tion about placements and job retention among MDTA- 
Institutional and OJT completers was not complete. A 
review of these issues was being undertaken at the time 
of the field visits. 
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SPRthlGFJBLV 



BACKGROUND 



The city of Springfield is in a largely rural area of 
southwestern Missouri. Located in Greene County, it is 
the largest town in the 11-county CAP area and the 15- 
county CAMPS planning area. Much of the background in- 
formation and discussion refer to the 11-county CAP area, 
since programs for the entire area are planned and spon- 
sored by the one CAA, the Ozarks Area Community Action 
Corporation (OACAC) . 

The area suffers from out-migration, particularly of 
younger persons. There is some movement from the outly- 
ing counties to Springfield or elsewhere in Greene 
County, but generally the potentially most productive 
citizens tend to leave the area. Population in the 11 
counties is about 250,000; Springfield's population was 
95,685 in the 1960 Census. 

Of the stable population in the 11-county area, almost 
half the families have incomes below $3,000 per year; 
in the city of Springfield itself one-fourth the 
families are below the $3,000 mark. Only a little over 
one percent of the area's residents are Negro. Thirty 
percent of the adults over 25 years have less than an 
eighth-grade education; the rates range from 10 percent 
in Greene County to 62 percent in outlying counties. 

The city of Springfield was estimated to have 1,500 un- 
employed, 1,740 underemployed , and 500 potential workers 
who had dropped out of the labor force.—' All but 600 
were white. The majority were females; women were very 
strongly concentrated in the underemployed category. 

More than 1,200 of the persons with employment handicaps 
had not completed eighth grade. Youth under 22 years 
accounted for 1,600 of those with employment problems. 



—Area Manpower Coordinating Committee, Report and Recom- 
mendations to Missouri Manpower Coordinating Committee , 
July 19, 1967. 



Employment conditions are such that people from the out- 
lying communities would have to commute to Springfield 
for work, but there is a critical lack of transportation 
facilities for commuting. There is some new industry in 
Springfield, which has difficulty in recruiting an ade- 
quate labor force because of the lack of transportation. 
New job opportunities are being created faster than the 
local training programs can provide qualified employees; 
employers are recruiting from nearby metropolitan areas 
for skilled workers. 



TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Table XIX summarizes training programs in the area. 

There were less than 3,000 openings in all the manpower 
programs. 

OACAC serves as prime sponsor for most of the training 
activities in the 11-county area. OACAC was established 
with the assistance of the University of Missouri and 
began operations early in 1966. Manpower training pro- 
grams under OACAC include Operation Mainstream, Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, a community OJT contract, and an 
overall manpower program known as HOPE (Help Ozarkians 
Plan Employment. HOPE centers provide outreach and re- 
cruitment, referrals, work experience sequences, 
counseling, ABE and prevocational education, job devel- 
opment, placement, and follow-up. They are staffed 
jointly by OACAC personnel and HRD technicians from 
MSES. 

Manpower training programs outside the OACAC structure 
include MDTA-Institutional, vocational rehabilitation, 
vocational education; the latter charges tuition in its 
adult programs. The local office of the Division of 
Welfare has applied for a Title V program, but there 
was some doubt whether it would be funded, in view of 
the need for State CAMPS approval and the competing de- 
mands for funds. 

The establishment of OACAC was sponsored in part, and 
welcomed, by MSES, vocational rehabilitation, and wel- 
fare agencies in the region. The agencies have been 
meeting to seek aid for the area from the Economic 



Development Ac3ministration. Cooperative relationships 
existed before the establishment of CAMPS; the agencies 
are positively oriented toward development of a co- 
ordinated planning system. 

Relationships between MSES and OACAC have been very 
positive thus far. Earlier criticisms of MSES in the 
southern Missouri area emphasized that it has not been 
oriented toward serving the disadvantaged. Reputedly 
it has seen its role as one of filling job requests 
with the most qualified applicants; it has cooperated 
with the entrance standards of employers , even where 
they were unrealistically high for very low-level 
poorly-paid jobs. An instance of orientation away from 
the disadvantaged is the nature of enrollment in the 
three MDT A- Institutional programs during the time of 
the survey; almost none of the trainees were qualified 
to receive stipends, under regulations that stipulated 
unemployment and inability to find suitable employment 
for a certain period of time. The programs were ex- 
tremely small, only 52 slots altogether; over two-thirds 
of the Federal money had to be returned because stipends 
were not paid. MSES claimed that the disadvantaged 
population did not have the educational attainment and 
experience to enroll in courses for clerk-typists, cooks, 
and service station mechanics. 

However the local Employment Service has become more 
aware of the need to serve the hard-core unemployed and 
disadvantaged, with the advent of the anti-poverty pro- 
grams, the emergence of OACAC, and Federal emphasis on 
the disadvantaged in training programs. New requests 
for Federal manpower programs under MSES auspices are 
being developed jointly with the OACAC, which has a 
strong orientation toward the most disadvantaged. It is 
anticipated that orientation of MSES programs will change 
accordingly. 

The employment picture for Springfield's youth is very 
dim. The city has 1,600 needy out-of-school youth: 

900 unemployed, 440 underemployed, 260 who have dropped 
out of the labor force. It has been said that the best 
service the local Youth Opportunity Center can offer is 
information on jobs available in other parts of the 
country; there is little available locally. The local 



NYC program was considered good, but quite small in terms 
of the needs of Springfield youth. 

The OJT program in Springfield is sponsored by OACAC, and 
the director is attempting to develop jobs for the disad- 
vantaged. Early results seemed to show a high rate of 
retention and follow-up for OJT placements. One diffi- 
culty reported was that jobs defined as apprenticeable 
by BAT cannot be used for OJT placements, even if the 
local employer has no intention of apprenticing the job. 
This was regarded as a loss of potential skill training 
positions for the manpower programs. 



EDUCATION 

There is a critical need for more extensive adult basic 
education for Springfield's unemployed. The educational 
levels must be raised if those out of work are to be 
trained for skilled jobs in new industry. 

The only ABE programs are funded by OEO. One is for 
Head Start parents. The other is geared to trainees. 

It can serve 200 enrollees at 14 centers in 11 different 
counties. Trained staff have not been recruited yet for 
all the programs. 

The Springfield Vocational-Technical School conducts 
vocational education for high school students, gives 
post-secondary technical training, has a cooperative 
work-employment program for high school students, and 
also conducts vocational training for adults on a fee 
basis. The severely disadvantaged are not represented 
in these programs. 

The school is also responsible for the operation of MDTA- 
Institutional programs in Springfield. These courses 
have always been small and likewise have not enrolled 
the disadvantaged. The school has a full program of its 
own to run, and does not appear to be interested in ex- 
panding MDTA efforts. Its contention that more basic 
education is needed for the disadvantaged is valid; con- 
sideration should be given to incorporation of ABE into 
a prevocational sequence in future MDTA offerings. The 
school is well-equipped with facilities to handle skill 
training in a variety of occupations. 
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RURAL NEEDS 



The overall impression of the training picture in 
Springfield is that the programs are pitifully small in 
terms of the needs of the population. It is in an area 
of general economic stagnation, where the plight of the 
severely deprived has received little special at;tention. 
An area like Springfield is likely to be handicapped in 
obtaining program funds because of the national emphasis 
on urban areas, where the critical needs have been far 
more obvious and pressing to the nation as a whole. 



Chapter VIII 



TRAINING PROGRAMS IN BOSTON, DALLAS, HUNTINGTON, 
MIAMI, PHOENIX, AND SEATTLE 



In addition to the field surveys in the two site-cities 
in California and the two in Missouri, observations were 
extended to six additional cities. These, as explained 
in Chapter I, were in the six-State group where Green- 
leigh Associates was simultaneously conducting a study 
for USES, bearing on the HRD program. 

Infomation on training programs in these six cities is 
presented to indicate (a) the proximate sufficiency of 
training efforts, in terms of community needs; (b) the 
amounts and types of training offered; (c) some of the 
major problems reported by program administrators. The 
central focus in the six-city group was on the relation- 
ship of the Employment Service to training programs in 
each community - 



WEEPS ANP RESOURCES 



BOSTON 



Boston is the central city in a Standard Metropolitan 
Area with a population of 2.6 million in 1965. In March 
1967 the unemployment rate in the area was 3.4 percent, 
with about 45,500 persons unemployed.-^ In the slums of 
South Boston, the unemployment picture was much worse; 
there were about 58,000 people living there in November 
1967, and the unemployment rate was 6.8 percent.-/ The 
sub-employment rate, inclusive of those working less 



i/Boston CAMPS, Boston Area Plan for Fiscal 1968 . 

-^U. S. Department of Labor, Sub-Employment in the Slums 
of Boston. 



than full time for economic reasons or at less than a 
living wage, was estimated at close to 25 percent. 

The number of adult training slots in Boston total 
about 9,000; this is inclusive of newly allocated CEP 
slots, and also includes pre-apprenticeship and pre- 
vocational preparation, and regular unstipended voca- 
tional education. Approximately 800 persons could be 
enrolled in regular ABE programs. About 1,300 youth 
could be enrolled in Neighborhood Youth Corps and re- 
lated programs. By and large the estimated number of 
slots relate to a two-year period, covering most of 
fiscal 1967 and plans underway for fiscal 1968. Most 
of the programs were still working on fiscal 1967 
slots, and programs which had been funded for 1968 
had begun operations only at a skeletal level. The 
estimated totals do not signify the level of effort at 
any one point in time. There were, for example, less 
than 3,000 persons actually enrolled in all the train- 
ing and education programs in the city at the time of 
the field visit. Table XX provides a summary listing 
of Boston's training programs. 



DALLAS 

The economic outlook in the metropolitan area is very 
encouraging. Unemployment of 1.8 percent is at its 
lowest rate since World War II. Continued expansion 
of the labor market is expected. The main manpower 
problem for the area as a whole is to provide the labor 
supply to meet the expected demand. According to CAMPS, 
this must include attracting new workers into the labor 
force simultaneously with upgrading and improving the 
skills of the currently employed. 

There were an estimated 11,450 persons unemployed in 
Dallas in the spring of 1967; 5,400 were males. Youth 
under 22 accounted for 3,380 of the unemployed; 1,920 
were between 45 and 64 years of age. There are however 
many underemployed and low-income workers not counted 
in these totals. If this group is included, the target 
population for manpower training and related programs 
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could be raised to well ov3r 2,000.1/ 

Conditions are not uniformly so sanguine throughout all of 
Dallas. In Dallas County, particularly in urban South and 
west Dallas, there are 12 census tracts with a high concentra-^ 
tion of low-income residents. Many of them make up the core 
of the area*s unemployed, underemployed, labor market dropouts, 
and school dropouts. Minority groups, particularly Negroei^ and 
Spanish-Junericans , comprise a high proportion of the disadvan- 
taged. 

Even in the tight labor market Dallas employers continue to 
set employment requirements which may be unrealistically high, 
seeking education and skills and experience which go beyond, 
the demands of particular jobs. Employers, assisted by the 
Employment Service, are trying to "break down" jobs. Efforts 
are underway to define entry level jobs as such, and provide 
employment opportunities for the disadvantaged and for train- 
ing program completers. 

Ongoing training activity in Dallas reflects the demand for 
a trained labor supply, and the outreach and search for 
workers that employers are undertaking. There are a large 
number of OJT slots, primarily in large employer-conducted 
programs. There are programs for Indians and migrant workers 
in surrounding areas, which include relocation in Dallas o^ 
its immediate environs. 

There were some 2,500 adult training slots reported at the 
time of the field visit. Nearly all were in OJT or Coupled 
OJT; only 100 were in a work-experience program. In addition 
there were about 600 Neighborhood Youth Corps positions. An 
ABE program was expected to accommodate 1,500 to 2,000 en- 
rollees. Table XXI provides a summary listing of programs in 
Dallas. There are several proposals for additional training 
programs, including a sizable Multi-Purpose Neighborhood 
Center training program. 

While other cities report manpower and training efforts are 
often insufficient to meet the needs of the unemployed and 
disadvantaged, Dallas CAMPS concentrates on the fact that 
even if the use of slots is maximized, "trainees will fall 



— /oallas Manpower Coordinating Committee, The Dallas Coop - 
erative Manpower Plan, FY 1968 . 
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. far short of the needs of industry in the area in Fiscal 
1968." The problems of job development are not so acute 
in Dallas; presumably jobs will be available if candidates 
can be recruited and trained to an adequate level. 



HUNTINGTON 



Huntington is the social and economic center of four con- 
tiguous counties which together have been designated as 
one planning unit for the West Virginia Cooperative Area 
Manpower Plan. In 1960 the population of Huntington was 
83,627; the population of the Economic Region (as it is 
called) was 191,905. Huntington is also regarded as the 
center of a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area which 
includes two of the above four counties, and also two 
counties not in West Virginia; population of this SMSA 
was 254,780. The problems in planning economic develop- 
ment are complicated for a city like Huntington, which 
is located in different areas for different planning pur- 
poses . 

For labor market purposes, the entire six-county area can 
be considered together; there is generally movement and 
competition for the same jobs within the area, and develop- 
ment is generally conceived on an area-wide basis. Esti- 
mates for 1966 show a work force of 106,930 in the six- 
county area, of which 5,580 were unemployed — an unemploy- 
ment rate of 5.2 percent. Huntington itself is divided 
between two different counties. In 1960 nearly 40 percent 
of the families in one of these counties had incomes below 
$3,000; the proportion in the other county was about one- 
fourth of the families.— / 

Huntington's training programs, as shown in Table XXII, 
included 268 training slots for adults, 100 Neighborhood 
Youth Corps positioni^, and 1,300 ABE slots; 900 of the 
latter were for full-time WEP-Title V enrollees. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation and vocational education also pro- 
vided some training for people Huntington. 



~ West Virginia CAMPS, The West Virginia Cooperative Area 
Manpower Plan, FY 1968. 
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UIAHI 



Manpower planning for Miami must reflect conditions through- 
out Dade County. According to the 1960 Census the population 
was 292,000 in Miami and 935,000 in Dade County; 1966 esti- 
mates placed the population of Dade County at 1,145,000, 
including nearly 100,000 Cuban refugees. The total work 
force was estimated at 480,900 in April 1967, and the number 
of unemployed at 13,600. Sub- employment rates are much 
higher. There are many, including refugees, who are not 
part of the labor force because they lack certain skills or 
language abilities.^/ 

As can be seen from the summary listing in Table XXIII, 
there were about 1,500 adult training and work experience 
slots, plus MDTA-Institutional slots; there were proposals 
to create several hundred more OJT slots. There were also 
nearly 2,000 positions for youth in Neighborhood Youth Corps 
and a special MDTA program. A large ABE program reported 
serving over 2,000 students in the first half of 1967 and 
providing English classes for over 4,000 persons last year; 
these were largely in response to needs created by the recent 
in-migration of Cuban refugees. There were also training 
activities in vocational rehabilitation and in vocational 
education. The latter had a considerable number of adult 
courses which were on a tuition-charge basis . 



PHOENIX 



Early 1967 estimates put the population of Phoenix at 
506,000, and the population of the metropolitan area (which 
is coterminous with Maricopa County) at 902,000. The 
county had a labor force of about 330,800; this included 
about 13,000 unemployed persons. Those employed below the 
poverty level were estimated at 30,000; the underemployed 
numbered 7,500; the number of potential workers not in the 
labor force presently was calculated to be 27,000. This 
would total something over 70,000 persons who were handi- 
capped in terms of employment. The county also has about 
23,000 youth in the 16-21 age bracket who are high school 



5/ 

— Dade County Cooperative Area Manpower Plan, FY 1968 . 



dropouts; it is expected that there will be about 6,000 
more this year. About one-fourth of the county's total 
unemployment is accounted for by the unemployed youth.— 



In the main poverty area in Phoenix, the unemployment rate 
was estimated at over 13 percent, more than four times that 
of the county as a whole in November 1966. This meant 
1,765 unemployed, out of a labor force of about 13,400 in 
the slums. The sub-employment rate for this group was 
estimated at 42 percent. For the area's teenagers, the un- 
employment rate was 27 percent. Among the unemployed in 
the area, 74 percent did not graduate from high school; 40 
percent did not go beyond the eighth grade. Two-thirds of 
the residents of this poverty area are either Negro or 
Mexican- American, although these two groups account for 
only 15 percent of the population of Maricopa County as a 



whole . 



1 / 



Training programs in Phoenix are summarized in Table XXIV. 
There were about 2,000 adult work and training slots, over 
300 of them in straight work-experience positions. There 
were less than 500 work or training slots for out-of-school 
youth in 1967, over 400 for in-school Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, and over 1,000 summer slots; fiscal 1968 allotments 
were not known at the time. ABE funds had been used up. 
Other programs with manpower-related activities were being 
set up, including OIC and CEP. 



SEATTLE 



Seattle is the center o^ " Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area with population estimated at 1,252,000 in July 1966. 
Half the area's population has generally been in the city of 
Seattle. In February the civilian labor force was placed at 
581,000, with 21,400 being unemployed. An estimated 28,000 
families, of the total 319,000 families in the metropolitan 



— The Arizona Cooperative Area Manpower Plan, 1968 . 

— '^U. S. Depairtment of Labor, Sub-Employment in the Slums of 
Phoenix. 
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area, have incomes below the $3,000 poverty level. ^ 

Table XXV lists training programs in Seattle. It shows 
about 1,500 adult training slots, 350 slots in ABE and work- 
experience, and 570 Neighborhood Youth Corps positions. The 
Seattle Opportunities Industrialization Center, which is 
fairly new, will provide prevocational and skill training to 
some clients along with its other services. 



PROBLEMS 



The quality and level of the training content was one of the 
areas of most frequent concern. In most cities there was an 
inadequate amount of Adult Basic Education. In many places 
the absence of a prevocational sequence made it difficult for 
the most disadvantaged to participate in training programs. 

In nearly every city there were complaints that MDTA training 
was for the lowest entry-level jobs only. In Miami, for ex- 
ample, people with large families could make more in training 
programs (inclusive of the allowance-supplements for dependents) 
than they would be paid on the jobs they were being trained 
for. In Seattle some agencies contended that MDTA enrollees 
were kept in an ABE course which was used as a holding opera- 
tion; the most capable were creamed off into vocational train- 
ing, and the others "were lucky if they got training as dish- 
washers." As elsewhere. Neighborhood Youth Corps was often 
just a holding operation or an income subsidy, without any 
serious attempt at job training; in some cities there were 
definite and commendable differences between the in-school and 
out-of- school components on this point. 

Recruitment was a major problem in most of the cities. In 
spite of serious unemployment problems , many programs were 
undersubscribed. Sometimes this was due to problems in 
developing work sites or training slots, rather than to a 
lack of candidates. In some cities, however, it was extremely 
difficult to recruit hard-core unemployed for these programs, 
especially males. In general, many more women could be reached 
by the programs; often this was because women already had more 



“State of Washington, Comprehensive Area Manpower Plan, 
Fiscal 1968, Seattle-Everett , Part 2. 



contacts with agencies involved with programs, such as 
welfare departments. 

Another reason cited was that men were not willing to 
accept low training rates, or enroll in non-stipended 
programs, when they had the possibility of picking up 
temporary work at higher pay rates. This practice was 
described as "catching the breaks" in the South, and 
"shaping up" in the North; it was reported to be a serious 
factor obstructing recruitment in the southern cities. 

The practice of gathering on street corners, waiting to 
pick up day work at the best possible rates, was an in- 
grained practice. The work attitudes and habits created 
by years of "catching the breaks" were not conducive to 
successful enrollment in training programs. 

In some cities local administrators seemed unaware of the 
national emphasis on the disadvantaged in MDTA programs, 
particularly in OJT. 

Many programs were plagued by long-time lags in funding. 

Often this meant that job vacancies which existed at the 
time the training course was certified. were no longer in 
existence by the time people were trained. It also means 
that trainees originally recruited are lost to the pro- 
gram, either because they grow tired of waiting, or because 
they have picked up even a poor job which they were unwill- 
ing to leave for what seems to be a very ephemeral training 
program. 

Job development, both the lack of it and the duplication of 
efforts toward it, was a pervasive problem in all the cities 
surveyed. In Huntington the local OJT found many of the 
local possibilities claimed by a competing Statewide program. 
In Miami it was reported that every program does its own job 
development; no agency relies on another to conduct this 
function, nor has there been any attempt to set priorities 
among agencies as to job development and placement. 

The lack of information about other programs is a problem in 
all the cities. Dallas was hoping that CAMPS will provide 
the information exchanges and program coordination. CAMPS 
in Phoenix was viewed as making an improvement in what had 
been a disconnected array of programs. 



Broader awareness of other programs, as well as more intona- 
tion exchange and useful coordination, were reported in those 
cities where many programs were channeled through a prime 
sponsor. This seemed to build in interrelationships among 
programs which was extended to contacts witn other ag^cies. 
In Boston there was a cohesive training structure with most 
programs channeled through the local CAP agency; there w^e 
many linkages among the various programs and nearly a. a 
connections with the Neighborhood Employment Centers or the 
Orientation Centers. 



ULATTONS WITH EM?LOyUBNT 

ThP kind of linkages between training programs and local ES 
vakerconsiderably from city to city. The 

and responsibilities takes many different forms. The qual y 
of the Llationship varies from highly amicable to extremely 

critical. 

In Boston the ES has delegated many of its traditional func- 
tLnrto the local CAP agency, ABCD {Action for Boston Com- 
munity Development) . ABCD community centers have ES 

^stltioLd, and together the two agencies operate ^ 
outstarionea, ^ teletype system to dis- 

nated placement service. They use 

tribute information about job vacancies immediately to each 
orth^NeSh^rhood centers located in the poverty areas of 
tL city! outreach for all the manpower progr^s AB^° ® 
responsibility. ES recruits mainly for MDTA-OJT proje , 
screens and tests for MDTA-Institutional and OJT, and re- 
cruits but does not test for NYC. In general the various 
^g^ncLHn Brstcn seem to feel that the 

sibilities has worked out advantageously. . 

Sncies reported good working L 

general satisfaction with its performance with respect to 

their programs. 

BS reofolU for f~ 

o! tests for six. Most of the programs report good working 
relationships with ES. There were some who viewed ES Dob 

pi»o—"‘ .ofiviti.. “ 

cruitment as unselective. ES, on the 

that many of the training programs are duplica g 

forts and is critical of their operations. 
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Huntington, the smallest city in the survey, has the least 
training activity and also the least rationalized adminis- 
trative or coordinating structure. Some program administra- 
tors consider that the ES lacks interest in the training 
programs and would prefer to continue to operate with its 
traditional clientele. ES for its part complains that 
training programs are providing counseling and job placement 
which ES is better qualified to perform. 

Several of the training programs in Miami, including three 
MDTA programs, are run directly by ES. Most of the other 
programs reported some relationships with ES, either in re 
cruiting, testing, and/or screening, but some dissatisfaction 
was expressed about the quality of these services. ES has 
outstationed workers in a few of the neighborhood centers, 
but the big problem in outreach is reaching men. All agen- 
cies have been far more successful in recruiting women,- and 
ES has not been able to break this pattern. 

Many program administrators contended that ES was not effective 
in job placement. ES claimed that quality of training in the 
programs was often inadequate, and that program completers were 
not qualified for employment. It was critical of programs 
which trained people in occupations for which there were no 
vacancies; it contended that entrance requirements for pro- 
grams should be lowered, preferably with more prevocational 
offerings added, so that the most disadvantaged could be re- 
ferred to them. 

ES resented the job placement activities of the training pro- 
grams. At the same time the program administrators contend 
that their placement activities were necessitated by ES s in 
adequacy . 

In Phoenix most of the training programs report some contact 
with ES, usually minimal. ES recruits and screens enro ees 
for the MDTA programs; it also performs recruitment services 
for the Nelson program, and testing or screening for a variety 
of programs, including Neighborhood Youth Corps, Nelson, WEP- 
Title V, and Indian Employment Assistance. 

As for job placement, NYC refers completers to the Youth 
Opportunity Centers, and MDTA and Scheuer programs make re- 
ferrals to ES for this purpose. There are joint job develop- 
ment and placement activities with the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs. 
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It was expected that the overall impact of ES on training 
programs in Phoenix would change when CEP actually got under 
way in October, since this would result in transfer of a 
large number of ES personnel to other centers to staff new 
activities. This might create serious problems for ES which 
already considers itself understaffed; a large number of ES 
personnel will be deployed for the new programs. 

There is a large number of training and related programs in 
Seattle and most of them have some relationship with the 
Employment Service. Aside from its mandatory role in re- 
cruitment, screening, and placement for MDTA programs, ES — 
through its Youth Opportunity Centers — performs most of these 
functions for the various Neighborhood Youth Corps programs 
as well. In the areas of job placement, many training ad- 
ministrators indicate ES does not have much more than a for- 
mal relationship to the training programs. 

ES appears to be exceptionally active and perceptive in out- 
reach. It is frequently able to reach and recruit the ex- 
tremely disadvantaged, only to find that the training programs 
are unable or uninterested in accommodating them. ES has 
observed that the training programs can only meet a part of 
the problems, because they do not often train beyond the 
entry level; they do not prepare people sufficiently for de- 
cent jobs, which is their real need. 

In one program where there is a particularly constructive 
relationship with ES, the program administrator admits there 
have been some inadequacies in the services performed for 
his program by ES. But he contends that the training program 
should not try to correct the problem by duplicating the 
functions of ES or trying to compete with it. 
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Summary Listing of Federally Supported Training Programs 
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Trainee Allowances (Where Applicable): 

Training Programs Administered by the Departments of Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

and the Office of Economic Opportunity 
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Whatever allowance implies to funding source Varies according to funding 

(E. g. , if MDTA funds are used, MDTA allow- source, 

ances apply.) 
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Matching Requirements (Where Applicable): 

Training Programs Administered by the Departments of Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

and the Office of Economic OK>ortunity 
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Summ«ry listing of Job Training Programs by Target Populations 
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Table VI (continued) 

Summary Listing of Job Training Programs by Target Populations 
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Distinguishisg Features of Job Training Programs 
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Table Vin (continued) 

Level of Authority for Funding Local Projects 
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Table IX (conttnued) 
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Community Action Participates in recruiting and provides ancillary services. 

Agency 



Table IX (continued) 

Functions of Agencies Involved in Administration of Training Frograms 
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f^inctions of Agencies bivolved in Administration of Training Programs 
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Table IX (continue) 

Functions of Agencies Involved in Administration of Training Programs 
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Table IX (contiaied) 

Functions of Agencies Involved in Administration of Training Programs 
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SOURCE: Information reported by program administrators and agency documents during August - October 1967 



Locations of Regional Offices and Boundaries of Jurisdiction for Selected Federal Agencies 
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Table XI (continued) 

Locations of Regional Offices and Boundaries of Jurisdiction for Selected Federal Agencies 
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Job Ttalniac Procrama Wltidn Existing Legislative AothorUation: 
by Type of Program and Target Population 
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Summary of Manpower Training Programs in ^ringfield, August 1967 
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Table XXI (continued) 

Summary listing of Manpower Training Programs in Dallas, October 1967 
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Table XXK contlnued) 

Summary Listing of Manpower Training Programs in Dallas, October 1967 



Expand- 

able 

if Funds 
Added^' 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Relations 

With 

Other 

Aeencies 


MDTA. 

NYC. 

MDTA. 
OJT (thru 
BAT). 

CAC 

Neighbor- 
hood Cen- 
ters. 


Linkages 

With 

Employ- 

ment 

Service 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


Type of 

Program 

Offerings 


Basic educa- 
tion, includ- 
ing interme- 
diate (grades 
4-6) and ad- 
vanced 
(grades 7-8). 

Skill training, 
job place- 
ment, siqjpor- 
tive services. 

Skill training, 
counseling and 
testing, work 
experience, 
job placement, 
supportive 
services. 

Emplojrment, 
training, 
recreation, 
and social 
services. 


Number of, 
• 

Tramees— 


923 

225 

225 

400 in 
all pro- 
grams 


Nmnber 
of Slots 


1500-2000 

225 

225 

400 in 
all pro- 
grams 


Source 
of Funds 
(Legislative 
Authorization) 


ESEA-Title IH 

P. L. 959 (as 
amended by 
P.L. 89-14, 
1965) 

Vocational 

Rehabilitation 

Act 

Vocational 

Rehabilitation 

Act 


1 ^ 

c 

1 ^ 

g 


Dallas hi- 
dependent 
School District 

U. S. Dept, 
of Interior, 
Bureau of 
hidian Affairs 

Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, 
Office of Voca- 
tional Educa- 
tion 

Dallas County 
Association 
for the Blind 


i 

1 ^ 

1 c 

1 ^ 


Adult Basic 
Education 

Employ- 
ment Assist- 
ance for 
American 
hidians 

Vocational 

Rehabilitation 

Programs 
for the 
Blind 



ERIC 

um ^ 
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f 

o 



0) 

I 

H 



Expand- 

able 

if Funds 
AddecF^ 


No 


Relations 

With 

Other 

Agencies 


NYC in- 
school. 


linkages 

With 

Employ- 

ment 

Service 


Yes 


Type of 

Program 

Offerings 


Remedial 

education: 

GED refresher, 
skill training. 


Number of, 
a/ 

Trainees— 


CO 

CO 

N 

tH 


Niunber 
of Slots 


N.A. 


Source 
of Funds 
(Legislative 
Authorization) 


VEA of 1963; 
Smith- Hughes 


Sponsor 


Dallas Even- 
ing School 
System, Dallas 
Independent 
School District 


Program 


Vocational 
Education - 
Dallas Voca- 
tional School 




00 
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Table XXII 

Sxunmary Listing of Manpower Training Programs in Huntington, West Virginia, October 1967 



1 

u ^ c 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

A. 


Relations 

with 

Other 

Agencies 


NYC. 

New Careers, 
Vocational 
rehabilita- 
tion, 

MDTA-OJT. 

NYC. 

MDTA-OJT 

SCAC. Voca- 
tional educa- 
tion. Dept, of 
Welfare. 

State 

Department 
of Education 
ABE pro- 
gram. 


Linkages 
with Em- 
ployment 
Service 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

N.A. 


Type of 

Program 

Offerings 


Skill training. 

1 Vocational 
1 skills and 
knowledge 

Remedial edu- 
cation (high 
school level), 
skill training. 

Basic education 
through GED 
in e vening 
classes. 

Full-time 
ABE in public 
schools 


Number a£, 
a/ 

Trainees- 


^1. 

O W o o 

s 5zi ® ® o> 


Number 
of Slots 


o S o 


Sovirces of 
Funds (Legis- 
lative Auth;:r- 
ization) 


MDTA-OJT 

EOA- Title H 
(Scheuer) 

EOA-TitleL B 
ESEA-Title m 
EOA-Title V 


u 

o 

Cfl 

§ 

£ 


SCAC^^ 

SCAC 

SCAC 

West Virginia 
State Depart- 
ment of Educa- 
tion 

Department of 
Welfere 


E 

1 

i 


. 1 . _ 

MDTA-OJT 

New Careers 

Neighborhood 
Youth Corps 
(out-of-school) 

Adult Basic Ed- 
ucation 

Work Ejqperi- 
ence and Train- 
ing 
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Table XXm (continued) 

Summary Listing of Manpower Training Prt^rams in Miami, October 1967 



[ 



i 




Expandable 
If Funds 
Added^/ 


Yes 

1 N.A. 
Yes 
No 


Relations 

With 

Other 

Agencies 


N.A. 

MDTA - 
OJT. EOPI. 
Vocational 
Rehabilita- 
tion. 


Linkages 
With Em- 
plo 3 ntnent 
Service 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Type of 

Program 

Offerings 


Multi-faceted 
Migrant pro- 
gram includes 
prevocational 
education and 
MDTA train- 
ing, and re- 
cruitment for 
basic educa- 
tion. 

Job develop- 
ment, counsel- 
ing, job place- 
ment. 

Basic remedial 
education, on- 
the-job training. 

Adult basic edu- 
cation, voca- 
tional training, 
work experience^ 
job development. 


Number of 
Trainees—' 


225 in pre- 
vocational 
education 

3,000 
placed in 
18 months 

138 

300 


Number 
of Slots 


285 in 
MDTA 

N.A. 

130 

300 


Source of 
Funds (Leg- 
islative Au- 
thorization) 


EDA - Title 
in,B and 
MDTA 

EGA - 
Title 11 

EGA - 
Title n 
(Scheuer) 

EGA - 
Title V 
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Table XXm (continued) 

ary Listing of Manpower Training Programs in Miami, October 1967 




1 



I 

♦ 

t 

<1 

I 



♦ 








< o 




i 



k 



o 

ERIC 




I 

er!c 



% 






♦ 





Expandable 
If Fungs 
Added-^ 


No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 




Relations 

With 

Other 

Agencies 


Arizona 
^prentice- 
ship Council, 
BIA 

Urban 

League, 

CEP, 

LEAP, 

NYC, 

MOP, 

BIA 

NYC 

ABE, 

MDTA, 

Vocational 

Education 


Table XXIV (continued) 

Summary listing of Manpower Training Programs in Phoenix, October 1967 


Linkages 
With Em- 
ployment 
Service 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Type of 

Program 

Offerings 


Skill training 
(Ml- the- job) 

Coupled OJT 

1 

Basic educa- 
tion, prevoca- 
tional, skill 
training, 
counseling, 
work expe- 
rience 

Basic educa- 
tion, prevoca- 
tional 


Number 

a/ 

Trainees^ 


NA-^ 

125 

26 

(new 

program) 

145 


Number 

of 

Slots 


660 for 

entire 

State 

714 

(mostly 
new slots) 

200 

145 


Sources of 
Funds (Legis- 
lative Author- 
ization) 


MDTA-OJT 

MDTA-OJT; 

CEP 

MDTA-Inst. 
and OJT 

MDTA-E&D 
(MOP itself and 
its other com- 
ponents funded 
under EDA- 
Title mB 


u 

0 

1 
s 


BAT; Arizona 

Employment 

Service 

BAT; Arizona 

Employment 

Service 

Urban League 

Migrant Oppor- 
tunity Program 
(MOP) - of 
Arizona Council 
of Churches 


1 

s 

£ 


MDTA-OJT 

MDTA- 

Coupled 

MDTA- 
Coupled OJT 

Skill Trainr- 
ing Opportu- 
nity Project 
for Migrants 
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Summary Listing of Manpower Training Programs in Phoenix, October 1967 
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Table XXV 

Summary Listing of Manpower Training Programs in Seattle, October 1967 




ERIC 



-66X- 



t 

! 






T3 

Q) 

I 

a 

O 

O 



Q) 

I— < 



H 





Ejqjand- 

able 

K Funds 
Added- 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 




Relations 

With 

Other 

Agencies 


CAMP. 
Head Start 
MDTA, 
NYC, OIC, 
SDPA.^/ 

OIC. 

CAMP. 

MDTA. 


l>- 

CO 

Oi 

tH 

^ . 


Linkages 

With 

Employ- 

ment 

Service 


Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 


Summary Listing of Manpower Training Programs in Seattle, Octol 


Type of 

Program 

Offerings 


1 

Academic work 
(college level), 
on-the-job 
training. 

, Basic educa- 
tion, prevoca- 
tional, voca- 
tional training, 
work eJ 5 >eri- 
ence. 

One-to-one 
tutoring in 
literacy, 
language, 
speech, and 
arithmetic for 
low-income 
persons. 

Basic educa- 
tion and GED, 
skill training, 
work ejqjeri- 
ence. 


Number oL 
Trainees—' 


1 

102 

30 

20 

Approxi- 
mately 120 


Number 
of Slots 


250 

30 

50-75 


Source 
of Funds 
(Legislative 
Authorization) 


MDTA, EOA 

EOA -Title H 
(Scheuer) 

EOA- Title II 
EOA-Title I, B 


3 

CQ 

g 


Seattle-King 
County Eco- 
nomic Oppor- 
tunity Board 
(CAA) 

CAMP 

St. Peter 
Claver Inter- 
racial Center 

City of , 
Seattle^' 


a 

o 

£ 


New Careers 
Project 

Mainstream , , 
Study Center-' 

Adult Basic 
Education 

Neighborhood 
Youth Corps 
(NYC) out-of- 
schoql 
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Summary Listing oi Manpower Training Programs in Seattle, October 1967 
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Table XXV (continued) 

Summary Listing of Manpower Training Programs in Seattle, October 1967 



1 • 1 
•g 

w -S < 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Relations 

With 

Other 

Agencies 


BAT. CWT. 
MDTA. 
NYC. New 
Careers. 

CWT. 

MDTA. 

SDPA. 

Regular 

Rehabili- 

tation 

Programs. 


Linkages 

With 

Employ- 

ment 

Service 


Yes 

Yes 

No 


Type ol 

Program 

Offerings 


Pr evocational , 
skill training, 
covinseling, 
job develop- 
ment, job 
placement. 

Skill training, 
counseling and 
testing, work 
experience, 

1 job placement, 
supportive 
services. 

Prevocational 
(basic skills 
in braille), 
vocational 
training, job 
development, 
job placement. 


Number ot, 
Tramees— 


845 in all 
services 

N. aM 
28 


Number 
of Slots 


3,232 
including 
all serv- 
ices 

DNA 

DNA 


Source 
of Fimds 
(Legislative 
Authorization) 


EOA-Title I, D 
and Title II. 
MDTA 

Vocational 

Rehabilitation 

Act 

Vocational 

Rehabilitation 

Act 


1 K 

1 C 

c 


- - 

Seattle-King 
Coimty Eco- 
nomic Oppor- 
timity Board 
(CAA) 

State Division 

of Vocational 

Rehabilitation, 

Coordinating 

Covincil for 

Occupational 

Education 

Northwest 
Region Reha- 
bilitation 
Center for 
the Blind 


1 0 

C 

1 ^ 


Opportimities 
Industriali- 
zation Center 
(SOIC) 

Vocational 

Rehabilitation 

Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
for the 
Blind 



t 



t 
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Table XXV (continued) 
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Adult Basic Education in Community Action Programs (OEO): 

Number of Program Participants and Amount of Federal Fimds, Fiscal 1965-1967 
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Data from HEW-SRS, Assistance Payments Administration: "Number of 
Program Participants" and "Money Payments" reported in "Advance Release 
of Statistics on Public Assistance, May 1967," Table 12. 
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Job Corps: Capacities by Type of Center, Fiscal 1967 
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MDTA Institutional and On- the- Job Training Programs: 
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Table 22 (continued) 

Neighborhood Youth Corps: Characteristics of EnroUees by School Status, 

September 1966 - April 1967— 
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SOURCE: U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Bureau of Work Programs. 
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Vocational Education: Appropriations under Federal Acts, 1960-1968 

(in millions) 




Table 26 
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Vocational Education: National Trends in Total Expenditures 
for Vocational and Technical Education, 1964-1966 
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ucation: Actual and Projected Enrollments and Percentages 
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SOURCE: Data from HEW-VRA, Division Statistics and Studies, Characteristics 
and Trends of Clients BehahiJiteted in Fiscal Years i9S2-19€6. p.ll. 



Vocational Rehabilitation: Characteristics of Persons 
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Table 39 

Vocational Rehabaitation: Weekly Earnings at Acceptance and Closure 
of Persons Rehabilitated in the United States, 1966 
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Vocational Rehabilitation: Distribution of State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agency Expenditures by Types of Services, Fiscal 1965 
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Work Ejqperience and Training, Title V: 

Funds and Training l^ces Since Program Inceptf on. Fiscal 1965-1968 
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Work Experience and Training, Title V: 
Trainee Characteristics, as of June 30, 1967 
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SOURCE: Data provided by HEW-SRS, Assistance Payments Administration. 



Work E:q>erience and Training, Title V: 

Estimated Average Cost per Trainee for Fiscal 1966, 1967, 1968 
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